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KA PREFACE 


Basic education was first discussed by Gandhiji in 1937 in a 
Conference of Educationists at Wardha and ever since 1946, it has 
been accepted as the policy of State and Central Governments in 
India. But it is strange that many, even in high quarters, do not 
have a proper understanding of its implicationss This made me 
wonder whether something could not be done to remove these 
misunderstandings. i 

I have had the rare good fortune of moving closely with 
Mahatma Gandhi and participating in the Wardha Education 
Conference of 1937. I was one of the members of the first Hindus- 
tani Talimi Sangh constituted by Gandhiji immediately after the 
Conference. I also happened to be the first Minister of Education 
of the Madras State in Free India. As such I have had the honour 
and privilege of introducing Basic education in that State and 
reorganising Secondary education. Many of the chapters in this 
book are talks delivered to students in colleges or conferences of 
teachers and administrative staff. They have now been edited to 
suit the present purpose. 

I am grateful to Dr. M. Cornelius for helping to edit the 
manuscript and to Shri K. Arunachalam for his suggestions with 
regard to documenting the book. I must express my gratitude 
to Dr. Rajammal Devadas for her help and very valuable sugges- 
tions. Iam also thankful to the Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India, for their kindly offering to publish the book. 


This is by no means an exhaustive treatise on Basic educa- 
tion. I shall consider myself amply rewarded, if it will help to 
clear the misunderstandings about it, 


T.S.Avinashilingam 
Sri Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya, 
Coimbatore District, Madras. 
October 12, 1954 


Preface to the Second Reprint of the First Edition 


Iam very happy that this small brochure is going in for a 
second reprint of the first edition. That only shows that there are 
many people in and outside India who are anxious to understand 
our national system of education which was the latest gift of the 
Father of the Nation to the country and which has been accepted 
by both the Central and the State Governments. 

Recently I had occasion to participate in a discussion with an 
Arab International Delegation which had on it also expert educa- 
tionists of other countries like the United States, England and 
Denmark. I was happily surprised to hear the opinion of the 
leader of the Delegation, when he said, ‘it has been the experience 
all the world over that education through work helps to form good 
character in young men and women’. The idea thata good edu- 
cation can be offered only through books is being exploded every 
day and all progressive countries are convinced that a variety of 
activities including work is necessary for the formation of a good 
eee system. That is exactly what Basic Education tries to 

0. 

In a conservative country like ours, things move somewhat 
slowly. When we are engaged in the task of a great national re- 
construction, priority is more often given to such schemes as will 
get us immediate material returns. But alongside the development 
of material resources, it is necessary to develop our human re- 
sources and this can be done only through a sound educational 
system. 

Gandhiji is known today as the one who brought freedom to 
India. In days to come, I believe his contribution as a spiritual 
leader showing a new path of life to humanity will be more appre- 
ciated all over the world. The education that he has given to us, 
has for its basis that spiritual outlook. It is indispensable that all 
those who are engaged in Basic Education in the field or at the 
desk, as teachers or administrators should be well aware of this 
great message. If this small book will contribute to such an 
understanding, I shall consider myself amply rewarded. 

My grateful thanks are due to the public in and outside 
India who have appreciated this effort. 

T.S.AVINASHILINGAM 
Sri Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya, 
Coimbatore, 21.2.1957. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“I came not to destroy but to fulfil”, said the Great Messiah. 
That is the spirit with which we should be inspired in these times 
when we are planning for the future of this great country. What 
we want is not mere destructive criticism but constructive sugges- 
tions ; we should not stop with suggestion, but cultivate the ability, 
devotion and perseverance to put these constructive suggestions 
into practice. This is true of all aspects of our life today and it is 
especially true with respect to education which has to be planned 
with vision. 


Mahatma Gandhi gave considerable ssh to the problems 
of education. For nearly 50 years, he had worked unceasingly 
for the uplift of our people in various ways. He saw that mere 
political propaganda would not lay the foundations for our future. 
He wanted a social revolution, and food for the millions of our 
fellow countrymen who had not even one meal a day. With that end 
in view, he started the Khadi, the Harijan and the Village Indus- 
tries movements. But he found that these movements tackled 
the problems only superficially. If they were to be tackled efficient- 
ly on a national scale, he came to the conclusion, that the educa- 
tion in our schools and colleges must be reorganised on a sounder 
footing. He wanted our children and our people to be trained for 
the highest ideals in life. And to that end, he desired to found a 
society based on self-discipline, love and service in which there 
would be no exploitation of one by another but all would do their 
allotted work. In such a set-up, work would have to be respected 
and the dignity of human labour raised. Love for oneself should 
be trained to expand into love for one’s village, one's country and 
sympathy for all human beings. At the same time, he wanted a 
method of education in which children could be cheerful and learn 
by doing. He loved our children as he loved our country passion- 
ately and out of this love and devotion to the child and country 
arose Basic education. 

The principles of Basic education have been accepted all 
over the world. Education through crafts and other activities is 
no longer a disputed educational principle. In advanced countries 
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like America and England, this principle has been accepted. Class- 
room teaching has given way to various activities in schools in the 
West and farm work and crafts are also followed as part of school 
curricula. Mahatmaji wanted to take up those crafts that would 
be useful to ordinary men and women. Care was taken to see that 
those crafts were rich in providing educational opportunities. Such 
crafts should find’ natural points of correlation with important 
human activities. They should also have the possibilities of com- 
bining within themselves many activities which could be correlated 
with knowledge in life. Secondly, the craft produce must be some- 
thing which was necessary for human life so that it might be 
profitably utilised. Food and clothing are the most important 
necessaries of life. Fortunately, the crafts of agriculture, spinning 
and weaving also supplied educational possibility in a large 
measure. For these reasons these crafts have been chosen as the 
basic crafts in Basic education. 


I would appeal to all teachers, parents and others interested 
in education to study this great scheme of education given by the 
Father of our Nation. As in everything else, mere intellectual study 
will not lead to efficient understanding. We must learn these 
crafts and other activities and we must learn them efficiently, for 
efficiency in these activities is the very foundation of Basic educa- 
tion. Creating habits of efficiency in our children is the best way 
of raising the capacity of the nation for work and achievement. 
God willing, this scheme of education will usher in a new era of 
prosperity for our great people.* 


*Extract from the speech delivered at the opening of the Basi Education 
Block, on the 11th December, 1948, at the Lady Willingdon Training College, 
Madras: F 


CHAPTER I 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Those who want to understand Basic education should know 
something about the experiences of the Great Soul, which led to 
the inculcation of these new theories of education. Mahatma 
Gandhi had led the nation for nearly half a century. In the course 
of this period of nearly five decades, he had led many movements 
for raising the spiritual, moral, material and social life of the people. 
He began the Champaran Satyagraha in 1917. He began the 
Non-cooperation Movement in 1920. The Khadi Movement was 
inaugurated at the same time, and he went on the famous tour 
throughout India in 1927 to preach the message of Khadi. After 
the Salt Satyagraha in 1930 and the Civil Disobedience Movement 
in 1932, he began a great campaign against untouchability. He 
undertook a whirlwind tour in 1934 for the eradication of this 
great social evil. After some years the All-India Village Industries 
Movement was inaugurated for the economic regeneration of the 
people. With all the richness of this experience, he found that the 
final solution of the ills of our people could be achieved only 
through a proper type of education. Basic education was his last 
most precious gift to the nation. Anyone who wants to under- 
stand the full implications of this scheme of education should try 
to understand at least in broad measure, the experiences and 
circumstances which made the Father of our Nation advocate this 
method of education. 


It was during the Orissa famine that he had a strange ex- 
perience. As one who responded to the call of suffering humanity 
in any part of the country, he went to Orissa to give whatever 
relief was possible. People were hungry and naked. They had no 
work to do, and they were starving. In order to organise relief, 
Gandhiji collected funds, got food and clothes and distributed them 
free. The poor and indigent rushed to have them. But the more 
he gave them, the more they asked, gradually losing their ability 
and willingness to work. In the course of time, they lost 
confidence in themselves and also their self-respect. Instead of 
helping them, he saw that he was really sabotaging their strength 
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and self-confidence. It was then he found that such charity 
instead of building them up, destroyed their personality ; in- 
stead of strengthening them weakened their lives, and finally did 
them more harm than good. He found that the proper thing to 
give them was not food, clothes or money, but work, through which 
they could get all these. This work in its turn gave them also 
strength, self-confidence and self-respect. He then began thinking 
about the work that could be given to these people. Such work 
should have the qualities of simplicity and availability. It should 
require only a little technical training, that can be acquired within 
few days or weeks and it should fulfil a great and abiding need of 
the people. Besides, if it were to be widely adopted by large 
masses of people, it should not involve a large investment of money. 
He found after much thought that hand-spinning and weaving 
fulfilled all these qualifications as nothing else did. The charkha 
was cheap, spinning was easy and the production of cloth fulfilled, 
next only to food, the most important need of all people. 


To put it in his own words, “The disease of the masses is not 
want of money so much as want of work. Labour is money. He 
who provides dignified labour for the millions in their cottages, 
provides food and clothing”.* “It is not even poverty that matters 
so much as idleness, which was at first enforced due to lack of work 
and now has become a habit, that matters. Idleness is the root 
of all evil and if that root can be destroyed, most of the evils can be 
remedied”.? ‘Through chronic famine conditions, the people of 
Orissa have been reduced to beggary. Itis a very difficult thing 
to make them work. Revival of spinning is their only hope”. It 
was thus that the message of khadi began. 


This experience which was the beginning of khadi, was also 
the begining of Basic education. Here we are, a nation of nearly 
400 millions of people, nearly one-fifth of the population of the 
world, but helpless in almost every aspect of our life--in food,. 
clothing, and all other aspects of life. Worse than the -material 
poverty was the poverty of the spirit, as was seen in our want of 
confidence in ourselves and in our own culture and in the glorifica- 
tion of everything that came from the West. Was not our abject 
poverty of material wealth an indication of our want of faith in 


1. Page Pa 
- Page 141 ‘Economics of Khadi’ by Mah i 
> Pee hos f di’ by Mahatma Gandhi, 
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ourselves and. in our work? It was in large measure due to our 
laziness and want of application on the one hand, and, on the 
other, to labelling manual work as inferior to be relegated to a 
lower caste of humanity. Owing to the incrustation of centuries, 
our social structure degenerated and reflected an ideology which 
was the negation of respect for work by hand. The man who 
worked with his hands and produced wealth by dint of his work, 
night and day, was relegated to the lowest social cadre. The 
merchant who acted as the middleman was deemed higher. The 
people who fought with the sword and did no productive work 
themselves were placed higher, and highest of all came the priest, 
who did no work at all. The result was that the lower classes 
always copied the ways of the upper ones, so that in course of time 
work was considered derogatory and everyone aspired to lead a 
life free of manual labour. Our political and social degradation, 
our poverty and subjection can be directly traced to this mental 
and social degeneration. If India is to rise again, we must create a 
new type of society in which everyone will work. Work, by its 
nature, will inspire confidence and strength. Thus Gandhiji found 
work to be the basic foundation of the social structure of a good 
life. Any education which should pave the way for such a society 
must accept this fundamental view of life and the essential place 
of work in society. This, in short, is the most essential principle 
of Basic education. 


Gandhiji must have thought about these great national pro- 
blems for many decades before he formally mentioned them at a 
conference of educationists, summoned in Wardha in 1937. The 
writer was one of them and remembers well how he placed the 
problem of education before those assembled at that conference. It 
was agreed on all hands that a new type of national education was 
necessary for our people. Such an education should be made 
universally available to all the boys and girls of school-going age 
in the country. Where can we get the immense amount of money 
required for the purpose ? It was to solve this problem that he 
came forward with a revolutionary solution. If work is to be the 
main instrument and basis of education, cannot this work be utilised 
in the learning and doing of a continuous craft, which in its turn 
is capable of creating wealth, capable of being measured in terms 
of money ? Ours is a poor country. We may have to wait for 
many, many decades to provide education for all, if we are to do it 
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after finding the money for it. And so, he declared that the only 
practical and possible way of making education available to all is 
to make students earn through their work and help to maintain the 
school. This has been called the principle of self-sufficiency in 
Basic education. This has been misunderstood and misrepresented 
in many places, We shall deal with this aspect later. 


Thus, it was at this conference, that his views on education, 
which were based on nearly half a century of devoted service to 
the nation, took place in a concrete form. He called upon the 
educationists present to consider his proposals dispassionately. 
The conference also consisted of Education Ministers of provinces. 
To them, he said that this was the only constructive way in which 
the problem of education could be solved. A large portion of the 
provincial finances came from the excise on liquor which the 
Congress had resolved to prohibit. This would involve the dwind- 
ling of the already meagre resources of the provincial governments. 
In these circumstances, he suggested that they should consider how 
best they would meet the need of spreading a national system of 
education throughout the country. He added that he was a layman 
and that they should accept his suggestions only if they agreed with 
him and to the extent that they could agree with his views. 

After the preliminary general discussions, proceedings con- 
tinued on the following propositions originally formulated by 
Gandhiji. 

1. The present system of education does not meet the 
requirements of the country in any shape or form. English, having 
been made the medium of instruction in all the higher branches of 
learning, has created a permanent gulf between the highly educated 
few and the uneducated many. It has prevented knowledge from 
percolating to the masses. The absence of vocational training has 
made the educated class unfit for productive work and harmed 
them physically. Money spent on Primary education is a waste of 
expenditure in as much as what little is taught is soon forgotton and 

has little or no value in terms of the village or cities. Such 
advantage as is gained by the existing system of education is not 
gained by the chief tax-prayer, his children obtaining the least. 


2. The course of Primary education should be extended at 
least to seven years and should include general knowledge 
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gained up to the matriculation standard, less English and plus a 
vocation. 


3. For the all-round development of boys and. ini all 
training should, as far as possible, be given through a profit-yield- 
ing vocation. In other words, the vocation should have a double 
purpose—to enable the pupils to pay for their tuition through ‘the 
products of their labour and, at the same time, to develop the 
whole man or woman in him or her through the vocation learnt 
in school. 


Land, buildings and equipment are not intended to be:covér- 
ed by the proceeds of the pupils’ labour. i ʻi 


All the processes of cotton, wool and silk, commencing frorh 
gathering, cleaning, ginning (in the case of cotton), carding, spinn- 
ing, dyeing, sizing, warp-making, double twisting, designing and 
weaving, embroidery, tailoring, paper-making, cutting, book-bind- 
ing, cabinet-making, toy-making and gur-making are occupations 
that can be learnt and handled without much capital. 


This primary. education should equip boys and girls to earn 
their bread, by the State’s guaranteeing employment in the voca- 
tions learnt or by buying their manufactures at prices fixed by the 
State. 


4. Higher education should be left to private enterprise and 
to meet national requirements, whether in the various industries, 
technical arts or fine arts. Tae State Governments should be 
purely examining bodies, self-supporting through the fees charged 
through examination. 

Universities should look after the whole field of education and 
prepare and approve courses of studies in various departments of 
education. No private school should be run without the previous 
sanction of the respective universities. University charters should 
be liberally givento any body of persons of proved worth and 
integrity. 

After Gandhiji’s speech and the preliminary discussions, the 
conference converted itself into a sub-committee to consider the 
new method of education put forward by him. Many prominent 
educationists of the country were present and took part in the con- 
ference, including Dr. Zakir Husain, Sri Aryanayakam and Dr.K.T. 
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Shah, . Many men and women thrcughout the country who nai 
been doing experiments in national education in various parts O 
India, were also present. Many of the Ministers of provincial 
governments participated in the conference. After considering in 
detail the proposals, the committee formulated the following reso- 
lutions which were later passed unanimously by the conference. 


«r, That, in the opinion of- the conference, free and com- 
pulsory education be provided for seven years on a nation-wide 
scale. 


“2, That the medium of instruction be the mother-tongue. 


3. That the conference endorses the proposal made by 
Mahatma Gandhi that the process of education throughout this 
period should’ centre round some form of manual and productive 
‘work and all the other abililies to be developed or training to be 
given should as far as possible be integrally related to the central 
handicraft chosen with due regard to the environment of the child. 

“4. That the conference expects that this system of educa- 


tion will be gradually able to cover the remuneration of the 
teachers”, 


It may be observed that while the conference generally 
accepted the new approach to education as put forward by Gandhi- 
ji, namely, education through a constructive craft, it was not able 
to accept in full the other conclusions which he drew, from such 
an acceptance, namely, the self-supporting aspect. Though they 
did not go as far as he wished, he accepted the resolution as the 
first step. This resolution was the beginning of the great move- 
ment tor the furtherance of a new type of education called Basic 
education, 


The Indian National Congress that met in February 1938 in 
Haripura on the banks of the Tapti river in Gujerat, officially con- 
firmed this by a formal resolution, as follows : 


“The Congress has emphasised the importance of national 
education from 1920. The Congress attaches the utmost import- 
ance to a proper organisation of mass education and holds that all 
national progress ultimately depends on the method, content and 
objective of education that is provided for the people. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, to build up a national education of a new founda- 
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tion and on a nation-wide scale. It is necessary to lay down the 
basic principles which should guide such education and take the 
necessaey steps to give etlect to them. 

“Congress is of opinion that for the Primary and Secondary 
stages, a basic education should be imparted in accordance with the 
following principles : 

“T. Free and compulsory education should be provided for 
seven years on a nation-wide scale. 

“2, The medium of instruction should be the mother-. 
tongue. 
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“3. Throughout the period, education should centre round 
some form of manual and productive work, all other activities to 
be developed or training to be given should, as far as possible, be 
integrally related to the central craft chosen. 


“Accordingly the Congress is of opinion that an All-India 
Education Board to deal with this basic part of education, be 
established and for this purpose, requests and authorises Dr. Zakir 
Husain and Sri E. Aryanayakam to take immediate steps, under 
the advice and guidance of Gandhiji, to bring such a board into 

- existence in order to work out in a consolidated Manner a program- 
me of Basic education and to recommend it for acceptance to those 
who are in control of State or private education”*, 


It was thus that the All-India Basic Education Board, more 
recently called the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, came into existence, 
I was fortunate enough to be invited to be a member of the first 
board, which was constituted some time later in the same year. 


“*D. G. Tendulkar's Mahatma Vol iv. Pages 227-247, 


| CHAPTER II 
SOME MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


It was unfortunate that Basic education was misunderstood 

by a large number of people even at the beginning. In spite of 
ity having been accepted as the national policy of the Central and 
State Governments, the misunderstanding still continues in a variety 
of ways. People who were wedded to orthodox views on educa- 
tion, and who could not think on progressive lines considered that 
Gandhiji’s ideas of education were both impractical and undesir- 
able. The idea that education could be made self-supporting was 
enough for them to condemn it as possible. There were others 
who were opposed to the Congress. That Basic education was 
announced as Congress policy by a resolution of the Indian National 
Congress was sufficient for them to be prejudiced against it. Even 
later, when the various governments accepted it on the recommen- 
dation of their expert committees on education this prejudice has 
not yet disappeared completely. People who were devoted to 
Gandhiji, and some Congressmen also helped in certain ways in 
the spread of misunderstanding of Basic education, by not studying 
the implications of Basic education fully. Thus, friends and 
opponents alike helped to spread various misunderstandings about 
Basic education. : 


It should be made clear at the outset that Basic education 
as a method of education is not dependent on any political party. 
It is true that the first Basic Education Board was founded at the 
direction af the Indian National Congress by a resolution. But 
having once come into existence, it stood on its own merit 2s a 
well-recognised method of education, such as the Dalton or the 
Montessori methods. It has been long recognised in America 
and other progressive countries that mere book-centred education 
does not develop the best in the children and was psychologically 
unsuited to them. Instead they suggested a method of education 
in which teaching could be done through a variety of activities 
suited to the age of the child. This was accepted on all sides as a 
progressive method of education. What Gandhiji did was to 
advance this idea one step further---that is, to make those activities 

purposeful and through a continuous craft. And so Basic edu- 
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cation should be considered as a progressive method of education 
adumbrated by one who was well-known for his love of children, 
and it should be judged by its achievements and merits. 


In 1937, when popular governments came to power in the 
provinces, a beginning was made in Basic education in some of 
the provinces. But when the Congress resigned office on the out- 
break of the Second World War and many Congressmen were 
imprisoned, Basic education lost’ governmental patronage. It was 
then that Shri Aryanayakam and Shrimati Asha Devi quietly 
worked it out at Sevagram, In the meantime Sir John Sargent 
had become the Educational Adviser to the then Government of 
India. It was his job to draw out a plan for the educational 
development of the nation, which later on became known as the 
Sargent Plan. He was a great educationist and could see the 
merits.of Basic education as suited to the people of this country. 
A committee consisting of experts in education was appointed by 
the Government of India to draw up a post-war development 
plan for education, This committee went through all relevant 
material very carefully and approved Basic education as a national 
method of education, with certain reservations, mainly referring 
to the possibilities of self-sufficiency. In the provinces, during the 
Adviser’s regimes, almost all the provinces gave up the experi- 
ments they had begun in Basic education, but in Bihar alone it 
was continued, with the result that Basic education has grown 
more fully in that State than in others. In 1946-when the popular 
ministries came back to power, Basic education became the 
accepted policy of all the State Governments in India. . And so, 
it is no longer in an experimental stage. It is today the 
considered national policy of the Central and State Governments 
of India. 


Certain enthusiasts in Basic education have done more harm 
to Basic education than others. Thisis one of the strange in- 
stances in which some people by their own loyalty, enthusiasm 
and zeal do more harm than good to their cause. I refer to the 
people who thought that the mere introduction of spinning into 
an Elementary school constituted Basic education. Nothing was 
farther from the meaning and purpose of Basic education. If 
mere spinning was Basic education, the millions of men and women 
who are spinning nearly eight hours a day should be considered 
to have had Basie education. They are certainly experts in that 
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craft but that does not by itself form Basic education. Gandhji 
made this abundantly clear on many occasions. He had said, 
“I want you to appreciate the difference between this and Basic 
education. A carpenter teaches me carpentry. I shall learn it 
mechanically from him, and asa result I shall know the uses of 
various tools, but that will hardly develop my intellect. But if 
the same thing is’ taught to me by one who has had a scientific 
training in carpentry, he will stimulate my intellect too. Not only 
shall I then have become an expert carpenter, but also an engineer. 


For, the expert will have taught me Mathematics, also told me 
the differences between various kinds of timber, the places the 
come from, giving me thus a knowledge o 
pon e of Agriculture He will also have taught me to 

raw models of my tools and given me a knowledge of Elementary 
Geometry and Arithmetic, Manual training should thus be 


“the principal means of stimulating the intellect should be manual 
training, 


) On another occasion he said, “The old idea was to adda 


handicraft to the ordinary curriculum of education followed in 

school. To me that seems a fatal mistake, The teachers must 
learn n the craft and correlate this knowledge with the craft, so that 
they will give all the knowledge to their pupils through the medium. 
of the particular craft they choose,” “Take the instance of spinn- 
ing”, he said, “unless I know Arithmetic I cannot report how many 
yards of yarn I have produced on the takli or how many standard 
rounds it will make or what i is the count of yarn I have spun I 
must learn | figures | to be able to do so and I must also es addi- 
tion and subtraction _ and_multiplic ae iplication and division.) In dealing 
with complicated sums, I shall have to use symbols and so get 
my Álgebra. 


pic coat 
“Take Geometry next. What can be a better demonstra- 
tion of a circle | than the disc of the ta li? I can teach all about 


the circle in this way, without even mentioning the name of 
Euclid. hs 


“Again, you may ask how I can teach my child Geography 
and History through spinning. Some time ago I came across a 


*Page 17—Educational Reconstruction, Published by Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh, 1950. 
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book called ‘Cotton—The Story of Mankind’, It thrilled me. 
It read like aromance. It began with the history of ancient 
times, how and when cotton was first grown, the stages of its de- 
velopment, the cotton trade between the different countries and 
soon. AsI mention the different countries to the child, I shall 
naturally tell him something about the history and geography of 
these countries. Under whose reign the different commercial 
treaties were signed during the different periods? Why has cotton 
to be imported by some countries and cloth by others? Why 
can every country not grow the cotton it requires? That will 
lead me into Economics and the elements of Agriculture. I shall 
teach him to know the different varieties of cotton, in what kind 
of soil they grow, how to grow them, from where to get them, 
and soon, Thus takli spinning leads me into the whole history 
of the East India Company, what brought them here, how they 
destroyed our spinning industry, how the economic motive that 
brought them to India, led them later to entertain political aspira- 
tions, how it became a causative factor in the downfall of the 
Moghuls and the Marathas, in the establishment of the English 
Raj, and then again in the awakening of the masses in our times, 
There is, thus, no end to the educative possibilities of this new 
scheme. And how much quicker the child will learn all.that, 
without putting an unnecessary tax on his mind and memory ! 
“Let me further elaborate the idea. Just as a biologist, in 
order to become a good biologist must learn many other sciences 
besides Biology, Basic education, if it is treated asa science, takes 
us into interminable channels of learning. To extend the example 
of the takli, a pupil-teacher, who rivets his attention not merely 
on the mechanical process of spinning, which of course he must 
master, but on the spirit of the thing, will concentrate on the takli 
and its various aspects. He will ask himself why the takli is made 
out of a brass disc and has a steel spindle, The takli has been 
developed scientifically, and there is a reason for making the disc 
out of brass and the spindle out of steel, He must find out that 
reason. Then, the teacher must ask himself why the disc has that 
particular diameter, no more and no less. When he has solved 
these questions satisfactorily and has gone into the mathematics 
of the thing, your pupil becomes a good engineer, The takli 
becomes his Kamadhenu—the ‘cow of plenty’. There is no limit 
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to the possibilities of knowledge that can be imparted through this 
medium,” + ; $ 
The next question is whether all the teaching that has been 
taught to the child should be taught through the craft alone. While 
the craft should certainly be an important means of education, 
Basic education implies, in addition to tbis, that all other experi- 
ences of the child should also be utilised for purposes of education. 
Basic education has been defined as education for life. This not 
only means that it aims at equipping him for a proper and fuller 
life in society, but it also implies that it becomes co-extensive 
with life, with sanitation and cleanliness, with the daily work 
and worship, our common experience in the home and its surround- 
ings, the food that we eat and the games that we play, the shops 
in which we buy our things, the weekly skandy to which we go 
and the temple in which we worship. All these will show that 
Basic education is based not only on the narrow experience of a 
particular craft but broadly on all the experiences of human life, 
so that education may be full and purposeful to deal with our 
daily life. These social qualities are to be developed not by mere 
instruction but by organised activities amongst children such as 
keeping the school clean and sharing the daily work. The whole 
field of the experience of the child will be open to the teachers to 
be utilised for purposes of instruction. 


The question has been asked whether in a machine age like 
the present, instruction through such crafts as spinning, weaving 
or carpentry is suitable. That the Sage of Sevagram, who was 
the founder of Basic education stood unequivocally for decentra- 
lised industries needs no repetition, He believed in the revival of 
cottage industries as a permanent and the only method of enrich- 
ing the large number of masses of the people in our country. 
But apart from it and even otherwise, Basic education should 
equip our boys and girls better than a mere scholastic education 
In the ordinary schools, where education is mainly through books, 
children rarely use their hands and feet and so their limbs have 
never been developed. This training cannot by any means be 
considered suitable for the machine age referred to above But 
on the other hand,-the children in Basic schools are being trained 


*Page 73—75—Basic Education by M.K. Gandhi 
Published by Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1937 
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in the skilful use of their limbs, They develop an intelligent use 
of their hands both in social activities and in the operation of the 
tools they are handling. And so, judged by any standard, they 
will bz found superior to others even in the operation of machines, 


Thus it will be seen that Basic education is based on the 
fundamental principle of the educative value of manual work. 
Useful manual labour intelligently performed sis an excellent 
means of developing a balanced intellect. A mere intellectual 
education without a corresponding cultivation of a social sense, 
results in the creation of selfish exploiters in society. A balanced 
intellect presupposes the harmonious development of body, mind 
and soul. That is the foundation of high character. An intellect 
that is developed through the medium of socially useful labour will 
normally develop into an instrument of service to the community. 
This great principle is now being recognised in great measure 
throughout the progressive countries in the world. _ And so, other 
things apart, Basic education, when properly worked, will stand as a 
unique method of education that will develop the best in the child 
socially and intellectually, and make him a useful member of the 
seciety in which he lives and has his being. 


CHAPTER III 
PSYCHOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 


Once during my ramblings in the villages of South India, 
I came upon a village school. It had 30 to 40 children of varying 
ages. A great deal of noise was coming from the school and we 
were prompted by curiosity to peep in. We were surprised to 
find two young men standing with two big sticks"on either side of 
the class shouting at the top of their voice. We were curious to 
know what was going on. We were told that these two were 
teachers, and they were trying to keep order in the class by crying 
out at the top of their voice. We enquired what those sticks were 
for. And they replied that they were to help them to keep order 
amongst the boys. We asked whether the sticks were necessary 
for that purpose. And they replied how else could it be done, 
except by occasional thrashing ? 

Those who have experience of administration know the 
problems of discipline in High schools and colleges. Various 
people may attribute these conditions to various causes. Some 
may say that the schools have much larger numbers than they 
should have. This may be partly true, but in many schools with 
smaller numbers we find these features. Others may attribute it 
to inefficient teachers, bad and uncomfortable buildings, want of 
cooperation and team work amongst the teaching staff, or want of 
understanding between the staff and the parents, While these 
reasons may be contributory causes to the existing state of things, 
it should be recognised that there are other major causes for the 
restlessness and indiscipline of our schools. It is up to us to find 
out the real and basic reasons and remedy them. 


Recently we had occasion to visit a Basic school. They said 
the school was working, but there was not that din and noise 
usually present in the neighbourhood of schools, We wondered 
whether it was really working and whether the boys were present. 
When we entered the school we witnessed a wonderful scene. 
There were over 60 children doing sacrificial spinning. Everyone 
of the children and the masters was intent on his work. They 
held the sliver in one hand, the other hand worked the takli and 
drew the thread. Each one had job to do and he was concen- 
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| trating on it. Complete silence prevailed. We observed what a 

| contrast it was to the ordinary school. In the one place discipline 

was enforced with great difficulty with punishment and fear. In 

| the Basic school it came naturally and with ease. What is the 
| reason for this difference ? 


Nature has endowed children and youth with tremendous 
vitality. They have within them the springs of youth, joy and 
vigour. They have the God-given curiosity to wish to know things 
for themselves. Instead of using these great qualities to advantage, 
we are trying to suppress them in the name of discipline. The 
Great Ganga of life flows majestically on. But if anyone tries to 
restrain and dam it, the dam will break unless attempts are simul- 
taneously made to divert it into other channels. These waters can 
only be diverted, but cannot be dammed indefinitely. If anyone 
tried to do the impossible, it would be at his peril, for the dam 
will break, sooner or later. Even so is the nature of our children. 
The great vitality of our children cannot be permanently restrained 
without providing a positive purpose. And may God be praised 
that it is so, for that is the great strength of humanity. In ordinary 
bookish, classroom education, the teacher teaches, others are but 
passive listeners. Their energy has to be restrained by fear, in- 
ducement or punishment. This is against nature and that is why 
we see such outbursts of so-called indiscipline. But on the 
other hand, if we provide such activities in which the children 
themselves can take part we will find that discipline becomes 
natural. Thus, providing for various types of activities which 
will interest the children and give them opportunities for ob- 
servation and the use of their hands is to offer them the fulfil- 
ment and satisfaction, which nothing else confers. This principle 
has been accepted in progressive countries. In those countries, 
they have sought to provide such activities by costly devices in 
schools. The Project method proceeds on this basis. The Mon- 
tessori method follows these principles by providing children with 
playthings, that they can touch, handle and use, so that their 
little fingers are trained to use them. The progress that the child 
makes in the use of his limbs gives it a sense of joy and fulfilment, 
a feeling that is essential to the growth of every boy and girl. But 
when such opportunities are denied, and when one is compelled 
merely to listen passively, without any opportunity for self-expres- 
sion, outbursts of indiscipline inevitably occur. It is a process of 
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selfassertion, when normal methods of self-expression are not made 
available to the child. 


Activities and work as an importent and vital instrument 
of education have been recognised by all famous educationists. 
Rousseau said, “Children are first restless and then curious... 
Instead of making the child stick to his books, I keep him busy in 
the workshop, his hands will work to the profit of his mind... 
He progresses only in proportion to his abilities. Neither mind 
nor body carries more than it can bear. When the understanding 
assimilates things before they are stored in his memory, what he 
then draws is from his own memory. If he were to lead his 
memory without full comprehension, he would be exposed to the 
tisk of never drawing any thing from it that would be useful to 
him.” Neither has Rousseau been the only one to advocate work 
as a method of education, Pestallozzi, Froebel and a long line of 
distinguished experts in education down to John Dewey in recent 
times have advocated that knowledge can best be given through 
constructive activities suitable to the child. These new ideas on 
education have brought a new and hopeful message to our children, 
These not only give a scienific and a proper psychological back- 
ground to education, but also give new hope to a category of child- 
ten who were condemned as beyond redemption, namely, the 
handicapped ones, the deaf, the dumb and the blind. It is now 
more and more recognised that work properly directed in a manner 
suitable to them can train these also in knowledge, usefulness and 
joy. 

It will be seen that education through activities and work is 
by no means new : but the special contribution of Gandhiji has 
been that these activities should be through a constructive con- 
tinuous craft and that the activities involved in the teaching of 
children should be purposeful for a social end, such as health, 
hygiene, etc. The manual training accepted and organised by 
eminent educational philosophers has not taken account of the costi 
involved, nor did these philosophers seek any purpose beyond ! 
teaching the child. But Gandhiji went one step further. Accord- | 
ing to him manual training should not consist in producing articles 
for a school museum or toys, that have no value, but should pro- 
duce marketable articles. He pointed out that the training sought 
to be given through spasmodic activities could be given by explor- 

ing particular crafts, which will not only provide proper education 
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for the child, but also make him an efficient crattsman who will 
produce things of economic value. 


The children should not only be trained in the development 
of their talents, their hands and eyes, but from the beginning they 
should be taught to work efficiently. Working efficiently would 
inevitably mean cutting waste to a minimum and producing articles 
of maximum economic value. : Ê 


So far we have dealt with the psychological basis of educa- 
tion, namely, that work and activities were the vital instruments 
through which a child can be developed. There is one other 
factor which is very necessary for the growth of every child. The 
slogan for this century has been : “respect the child”. But how 
is this respect to be given? This can be given only by giving it 
opportunity and freedom to fulfil itself, Children like others 
want recognition. Basic education by providing organised work to 
fulfil a social end gives numerous opportunities for each child to 
become important by the efficient discharge of responsibilities en- 
trusted to him. It has been made clear before that Basic educa- 
tion implies, in addition to a continuous craft, various activities 
such as keeping the school clean, the school compound free from 
weeds, the school garden trim; the school latrine hygienic, provid- 
ing pure water for drinking purposes, taking care of craft materials, 
distributing the slivers, collecting the yarn spun and a variety of 
other activities, All these activities should be organised and shared 
by the children themselves, so that this gives them a training in 
team work and leadership. The children are no mere passive 
participants in the school, but active responsible citizens, each in 
charge of some important aspect of community work. This con- 
ferring of responsibility on each individual child provides both an 
opportunity and fulfilment for the child, thus helping him to flower 
with greater joy and strength everyday. These very opportuni- 
ties provide the essential psychological background, so necessary for 
the growth of every boy and girl. 

It is for this reason that one finds in a Basic school natural 
and easy relationship between teacher and pupils. The usual fear 
and unnecessary restraint common in ordinary schools are usually 
absent. The teachers are not looked upon as oppressive task- 
masters, but as enlightened co-workers, engaged in a common task. 
The discipline is not forced upon them from above. Allare in- 
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terested in the work and when anyone goes against it, it is not the 
teacher who punishes but the pupil community that does it. This 
creating of an atmosphere of discipline by public opinion is 
much more effective than any discipline enforced through force 
or fear. In addition the children grow up with pride in their work 
and this helps to build confidence in themselves and in their 
ability. é 

Free India is perhaps one of the greatest democracies in the 
modern world. The working of this democracy implies that every 
man and woman should not only do his or her allotted work 
efficiently, but also learn to behave with self-respect, restraint and 
dignity, with faith in themselves and in the destiny of the nation. 
This can be brought about by training our children while young in 
these qualities. This can be achieved only by re-shaping our edu- 
cational system on the foundation of these great ideas. Organising 
the school on the basis of these ideologies will not only make us a 
great nation but also great individuals. To create such an edu- 
cational system is the challenge of our time. Basic education, if 
properly worked, will provide the answer. 


` CHAPTER IV 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF BASIC EDUCATION 


Gandhiji found our country poor, disunited and weak. 


India was in bondage and foreign domination. The few 
educated were used by the foreign government to help them in the 
exploitation of the people and to maintain their stranglehold on the 
nation. É 


Indian culture and ideals were pooh-poohed, as the educated 
received their education through the medium of a foreign language 
oblivious of our own culture, and lived a life modelled after the 
pattern of their foreign masters. Consequently there grew a big 
gulf between the so-called educated and the uneducated. 


Others before him saw these, but Gandhiji with his keen 
insight went into the fundamentals. The advent of Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda before him had given a fillip to 
our culture and insight into our spiritual heritage and had thus 
paved the way for his great work towards the uplift of the Indian 
people. 

Gandhiji was quick to perceive the evils in our society which 
were responsible for our national weakness and poverty. He found 
that the Varnashrama Dharma with whatever motives begun 
thousands of years ago had degenerated. Instead of inculcating 
respect for labour and work, it placed those who worked incessantly 
in the fields on the lowest rung of social ladder. The Panchamas 
were the community who were the very basis for the creation of 
our agricultural wealth. But they were regarded as untouchables 
and outcastes. Above them came the Sudras who did work, but 
not in the same way as the Panchamas. Then came the Vysias, 
who were a merchant community not doing work with their hands. 
The Kshatriyas and Brahmans who were the highest castes did 
not do any manual work at all. The higher castes vied with one 
another in not doing any manual work, for those who did work 
with their hands were considered inferior. It is no wonder then, 
that we deteriorated as a nation, Labour is the source of all 
wealth. In a society where labour is not held in esteem and where 
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the so-called higher castes live on the exploitation of the lower 
castes, wealth is inevitably reduced and large-scale poverty 
occasioned. Gandhiji perceived that the first step to be taken in 
awakening the nation was to propound a new philosophy of life 
upholding the dignity of labour, 

This he did constantly from the beginning of his public 
career. In a vast body like the Congress consisting of millions of 
members, he introduced the labour franchise. Since spinning 
was one of the crafts that could be learned easily by all and fulfilled 
one of the necessities of humen life, it became to him the symbol 
of manual labour. In all Satyagraha Camps, he taught that there 
was no low and high labout, and all Work should" be equally res- 
pected. To dtive this home to our people, hé” pi ve Breat”tespect 
to scavenging ‘and himself did it on “occasions. mite he “Gandhi 
Seva Sangh conferences; such hard labour’ as * road ing, digging 

é ‘members. 


of ponds, latrine and urinal pits; were donë By “all “th 
He went one step ‘further’ when he ‘included Sarirasrama as a 
vow to be taken by everybody along with:the dailyprayerso : => 
‘ “+ “Ahimsa. Satya Astáya “Brahmacharya Asangraha 
+ CSerirasráma Asvada Sarvathra Bhayavurjaná 
i == “Sarvadharmi Samanathoa: Swadeshi. Sparsa Bhavani 
Him Ekadase Sevavim Namrathna Vratha Nischaya 
vy Translated into English, this.reads-:~ Bors 
hootdl etl shoves truth;:non:stealing, purity, non-possession, =~ »» 
_ 4 vicManual- labour, control of thé palate, fearlessness, © «+ 
: Equal reverence for all ‘religions, swadeshi, » uf 
‘tas 2 5 Eradication of untouchability = f 
“Pô the:service of these eleven: virtues, I pledge myself. 
Tt may-bé seen‘that Sarirasrama ië., manual labour is one’ 6f 
the vows mentionedabóve. == v: -S 
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20 years. In the course of this long struggle, he was misunder- 
stood andabused bitterly as being Opposed to the tenets of the 


Hindy religion. “Ei did they know the immense purification 
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that he was bringing about in Hindu society by this vital social 
reform. They even tried to murder him once, when they laid a 
bomb on his track in Poona. But Gandhiji held fast to his purpose. 
Owing mainly to his Herculean efforts, the vestiges of untouch- 
ability are being destroyed and Harijans are now being admitted to 
all places of workship. - 

Closely connected with the above evils, was the poverty of 
the Indian masses. Millions of people had rarely even one full 
meal a day. They had no clothing except rags, and no housing 
except life under trees and wretched huts. Millions of them did 
not know the meaning of education, with the result that they lived 
a precarious hand-to-mouth existence. On the other hand, he saw 
the Indian princes, big merchants and high officials living a life 
of untrammelled luxury. His heart bled when he saw the contrast 
between the two. Those who laboured and produced wealth lived 
lives of stark poverty, but those who exploited them lived in luxury. 
He vowed to work for the removal of this exploitation. He found 
that centralised production and centralised power were the causes 
of the concentration of wealth among a few and where there was 
decentralisation. of the instruments of production, wealth also 
tended to be distributed. He knew that only by the development of 
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even when they did, it was only when the disease had taken an 
epidemic form, with a large number of casualties and deaths. 
The preventive side was not given sufficient importance. Gandhiji 
found that the real solution to this problem was not to enlarge the 
curative measures after the outbreak of the epidemic, but by teach - 
ing the villagers the preventive measures. And this meant educat- 
ing the people in the fundamental principles of dietetics, sanitation, 
healthy living, proper disposal of the night soil and village waste 
and profitably utilising it for making compost and thus enriching 
the soil. 

He found our people individualistic and lacking in social 
cooperation. A small number of foreigners—a few thousand— 
lived, dominated and ruled over the millions of India. That was 
made possible, because the foreigners thought and lived together, 
with one ideology and one objective. Consequently they were 
strong. But the millions in this country, divided into thousands of 
castes and sub-castes had no common ideals or understanding. 
Sometimes they spent their whole lives wrangling. They had not 
only no common life, objective and programme, but were weaken- 
ing themselves by their incessant bickerings. Gandhiji saw this, 
and found that unless common interests were developed, we could 
not rise as a nation. He also knew that like other good habits, 
habits of cooperation, team work and living together can be 
developed only when people are young. 

The problems he had to face were colossal. In fact, his task 
was the creation of a classless and casteless society, with a 
tremendous will and capacity to work, united in its Objective and 
ideology, able to live and work together. He found that the 
educational system enforced by the foreigners ran contrary to this 
great principle ; in fact, the educated developed a contempt for 
manual work and their ambition was to get into the subordinate 
posts of the government. He wanted to avoid exploitation by 
creating village industries, but the then educational system created 
men and women who could not work with their hands and so 
could only live by the exploitation of others. It taught principles 
of sanitation, but in a manner divorced from life so that knowledge 
was in paper and for examinations, and rarely used in life. It 
taught its pupils to be intellectual without developing their sense 
of oneness with the rest of the People, with the result that they 

became exploiters of the common people jointly with the foreign 
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rulers. ‘ And so it was no wonder that he wanted to evolve an 
educational system, which could inspire and train the young of the 
nation with faith in work, in habits of constant physical activity, 
with training in social sense and cooperative efforts. Basic educa- 
tion, the system of education which he adumbrated, tries to 
bring out in practical life these great principles which he had in 
view. Thus the creation of a strong, healthy ahd united nation 
is the underlying objective of Basic education. 

In this new ideology of education, work is the pivot, on 
which all instruction revolves. This work may be of various kinds. 
Activities involving personal and community cleanliness are the 
foremost in a Basic school. Education for the young is not stuffing 
impracticable ideas into the minds of children; it is essentially 
training them in good habits. Thus cleanliness and sanitation, 
practically done and scientifically understood, are the beginning of 
Basic education. The daily experiences that every child has to 
undergo as regular morning evacuation, cleaning the teeth, nose 
and eyes, bathing, physical exercises, washing clothes and other 
daily activities can be exploited for teaching, as well as the inculca- 
tion of good habits. In the same way social and religious festivals, 
weddings and other social events, visits to temples and other places 
can be made useful instruments of instruction. Above all, the 
fact that useful manual labour, through constructive crafts, intelli- 
gently performed is one of the best means of developing a balanced 
intellect, is recognised by this method of education. 

The objective of education is not only to turn out good 
individuals, but also socially useful men and women who under- 
stand their place in, and duty to the society in which they live. 
This has recently been termed “training for citizenship”. No 
education is complete until this important aspect of training is 
stressed, and Basic education considers this aspect as an essential 
part of education. This is to be given not theoretically but by 
practical observance from the first year at school. And this, in 
its turn, leads to team work and discipline, the lack of which has 
been our national weakress. Activities involving social objectives 
gradually lead children to the cultivation of a social sense. They 
also learn to put the needs of the community and ideas, which they 


1 bove their own pe leasures and advantages. 
ge hare intellect Date cultivated through other methods 


but then it may not be socially developed. On the other hand, an 
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intellect developed through the medium of socially useful manual | 


labour must of necessity become an instrument of service. Mere 
intellectual training ordinarily makes a man individualistic. But 
education through work and activities brings the child in. contact 
with other children in cooperation with whom he has to work. 
This brings out clearly in his own mind the social objective, import- 
ant for healthy living, and trains in him not only a sense of co- 
operation, but also qualities of leadership. 
Thus it will be seen that Basic education represents not only 
a new method of education, but also a new philosophy of life, for 
which Gandhiji lived and gave his life. It stands for the dignity of 
all aspects of human work. It Tecognises that all wealth is the 
creation of human endeavour and so it gives the highest place to 
work in its daily activities. It proclaims that there is nothing 
high or low in the work itself, Scavenging is not low 
and lecturing is not high. But man is high or low according to 


the way in which he does his work. The man who does his work 


efficiently, with a social sense, with devotion and unselfishness, that 
man is to be respected, whatever may be the work he is doing. In 
the same way one who does not do his allotted work with a sense 
of duty, efficiency and devotion, such a man must be considered 
low, whatever be the actual work he may be engaged in. 

In Gandhiji’s own words ‘The ultimate objective of this 
New Education is not only a balanced and harmonious individual, 
but also a balanced and harmonious society—a just social order 
in which there is no unnatural dividing line between the haves and 
the have-nots and everybody is assured of a living wage and the 
tight to freedom. 

“By education I mean an all-round drawing out of the best 
in childand man—body, mind and spirit. Literacy is not the 
end of education, not even the beginning. It is only one of the 
means whereby men and women can be educated. Literacy in 
itself is no education. I therefore begin the child’s education by 
teaching it a useful handicraft. I hold the highest development of 
the mind and soul is possible under such a System of education. 
Only handicrafts have to be taught not merely mechanically as they 
are taught today but Scientifically i.e., the child should Know the why 


“My plan to impart education through the medium of 
village handicrafts, like spinning, carding, etc., is thus conceived 
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as the spearhead of a silent social revolution fraught with the most 
far-reaching consequences. It will provide a healthy and moral 
basis of relationship between the city and the village and thus go 
a long way towards eradicating some of the worst evils of the 
present social insecurity and poisoned relationship between the 


classes. 
«Tt will mean a new educational technique ‘where progressive 


self-reliance in all aspects of a healthy and balanced life—economic, 
physical, social, moral and cultural—forms the medium of instruc- 
tion; and the necessary knowledge of subject-matter is given, 
habits and attitudes formed and developed through this process”.* 


* Pages 5-8. Basic National Education published by the Hindustani 


Talimi Sangh. 


CHAPTER V 
THE TECHNIQUE OF BASIC EDUCATION 


The great Swami Vivekananda said, “Education is not the 
amount of inforntation that is put in your mind and runs there 
undigested all your life. The very essence of education is 
concentration of mind, not the collection of facts. The power of 
concentration is the only key to the treasure house of knowledge. 
In the present state of our body and mind, we are much distracted, 
and the mind fritters away its energies upon a hundred things. The 
main difference between men and the animals is the difference in 
their power of concentration. Success in any line of work is the 
result of this. High achievements in arts, music, etc., are the 
result of concentration.” 

“You cannot teach a child any more than you can grow a 
plant. The plant develops its own nature. The child also teaches 
itself. But you can help it to go forward in its own way. You 
can take away the obstacles, Loosen the soil a little, so that it 
may come out early. Put a hedge around it, to see that it is not 
killed by anything. You can supply the growing seed with 
materials for the making up ofits body, bringing to it the earth, 


so much for the boys that they may learn to apply their own 
intellect, to the proper use of their hands, legs, ears and eyes”,* 
These are great words expressing the basic Principles of 
education. Education is not something superimposed. It is 
provision of the proper atmosphere and facilities for the children 
to grow and express themselves. A child is an active being. He 
is naturally interested in doing things. In the early stages, know- 
ledge is definitely subordinate to action 3 Out of the experience in 
action, he builds up his knowledge. To him, numbers such as 
three and four have no abstract significance except as three and 
four pencils or such other concrete objects ; even colours such as 
white have no meaning for him in abstract except as white milk ; 
qualities such as love, affection and courtesy are understood by 
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him only to the extent he experiences them. Thus it will be 
seen that the child can best understand only through the provision 
of such conerete activities which give him these experiences. 


These activities should be such as will provide educational 
possibilities to the child. These should not only lend themselves to 
self-expression each in its own way, but also be capable of being 
exploited for attaining such knowledge and objectives as are socially 
desirable. They should also give the child scope for initiative 
and capacity to work with others. That suitable activities should 
be provided consistent with the environment of the child for its 
proper development is common ground between ‘many of the 
progressive schools of the West and Basic educaticn. But Basic 
education goes one step further and proclaims that these activities 
should be those connected with life and through a continuous craft. 
To the extent they arè so, they are effective in providing the proper 
background for the flowering of the child mind. 

Now the question is: what are those activities ? They are 
those connected with clean and healthy living, the practice of a 
productive craft such as spinning and weaving, woodwork or 
agriculture, training in citizenship and recreational and cultural 
activities. Healthy living will imply development of personal and 
social habits necessary for individual and collective health, namely, 
proper diet, clothing, exercise, sanitation, prevention of diseases, 
etc., including their practical application in daily life. Training in 
citizenship will mean the development of such habits as cooperative 
living in the village, school or in common affairs of the State. On 
the theoretical side it has vast possibilities for the teaching of 
Civics, History, Geography, Politics and Economics. 

In Basic education, the craft holds a central position. While 
the other activities provide a variety of admittedly useful projects, 
the craft becomes the most important item in the curriculum both 
in the time allowed to it and standard expected to be reached in it. 
It is also the most important means of teaching such subjects as 
Mathematics, General Science, Language, and also to some extent 
Social Studies. Apart from the possibilities inherent in it for 
teaching the subjects mentioned above, its value lies in providing a 
common productive work. It has social objective in that it makes 
everyone useful. It gives training in efficiency, as the attainment 
of each individual in it can be measured, encouraged and speeded 
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up. Above all, it helps one to become confident, self-reliant, and 
self-respecting. Besides, this leads us to the other idea implicit in 
Basic education, namely, its self-supporting basis to which we shall 
refer at a later stage. 

It is unnecessary to add that the essence of Basic education 
will depend upon the correlation of these various activities to the 
teaching of such knowledge in the various sciences and other sub- 
jects, of which these activities are an expression. Just as merely 
teaching these activities by themselves will not be Basic education, 
in the same way teaching those items of subjects by themselves 
without proper correlation will not also be proper Basic education. 
In Basic education, both practice and knowledge should go together 
so that they will be not only meaningful to the child but also train 
the child to develop a scientific attitude of mind. A scientific 
attitude of mind does not mean merely the possession of scientific 
Knowledge but a keen intellectual curiosity, patience and detach- 
ment to test all ideas by the standard of truth, and courage and the 
power to think for oneself. 


To give a few examples of correlation : in the daily activities 
of cleaning the teeth such Knowledge as decomposition of food 
particles, structure of a tooth and action of acids on the enamel, 
can be taught ; in the higher classes, the various kinds of cleaning 
agents and their chemical properties can be included. In the 
processes of cleaning the nose and eyes, the function of mucous 
membranes in filtering impurities and infections from the air while 
breathing, and even the structure of the eye can be discussed. 
Along with such common activities as bathing, the matter of cold 
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It should ‘not be imagined that all the activities employed 
in Basic education are serious and have no scope for fun and play. 
The recreational activities can give scope for a variety of games, 
dancing, music and drama. The celebration of religious 
festivals such as Ramanaumi, Ganesh Chathurthi, Navaratri 
etc. should give scope for a large number of cultural activities 
and the celebration of national days such asthe Independence 
Day and the Birthday of Mahatma Gandhi should provide great 
possibilities in art, music and dancing. These will involve not 
only the study of good literature, but also the expression of the 
emotions of children in their own words, verses and art in various 
ways. In fact, these national and religious holidays should be 
fully utilised for bringing together the children as well as the 
people of the locality on the highest cultural level. 


There are also certain other activities, which are equally 
useful in providing opportunities for the development of the child. 
It is wrong to imagine that in a Basic school all the activities 
should turn round only the craft. A good Basic school will 
organise such other activities also as will contribute towards the 
education of the child, but always taking care that the efficiency 
and central positioa of the Basic craft is maintained. All 
children are not moulded in the same pattern and so the same set 
of activities may not appeal to all and bring out the best in all 
children. Providing a variety of these activities will help to 
develop as many children as possible. School societies organised 
with a view to fulfilling their various joint interests and run by 
their enthusiasm will provide suitable and healthy opportunities 
for the development of certain interests in children. These 
societies can be on a variety of subjects according to the needs of 
the children. They can be literary, for the development of art, 
for the cultivation of hobbies, and other interesting purposes. 
Joining any of these societies should be wholly voluntary and a 
wise teacher will find in these, great opportunities for developing 
the individual interests of each child. 


In the same way the school hand-written magazine can 
provide many opportunities for the child’s self-expression and 
education. That it should be hand-written is of the essence, for 
while print achieves a cold standardisation, hand-writing is an 
expression of the personality of the child, that can improve and 
evolve every week and month. The magazine will not only 
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provide self-expression in prose composition, but also for compos- 
ing verses on special occasions, for art, drawing, music and humour. 
Care must be taken to see that editing done should be minimum 
and the principle must be to help the child to put his own idea 
in a better way. Election of student editors will go a long way 
in providing both encouragement and leadership to those who 
have aptitude for it Just as the literary society can develop to 
a large extent their forensic abilities, a hand-written magazine, 
well-conducted in a school may well become the first field for the 
creation of good writers for the future. 


The creation and maintenance of a school museum and 
exhibition is another important activity. There is nothing like 
appreciation to develop pupil’s abilities. Just as trust creates 
a sense of responsibility in children, appreciation develops their 
latent skill. The school museum can provide scope for a collec- 
tion of a variety of things which are of interest to the child. The 
various kinds of pebbles with which he plays, the different grains 
which are eaten, the many types of soils in the village, numerous 
leaves, seeds, roots, insects, etc., which interest the child can be 
collected. In addition, annual exhibitions in which can be 
placed the best works of the children in composition, poetry and 
arts will provide the necessary encouragement for their growth. 
One need not think that there will be a dearth of articles in such 
an exhibition. In addition to works of art such as drawing, 
painting, etc., specimens of handicrafts taught in the school, 
collection of plants, pictures, Stamps, etc., made by the students, 
maps, charts, diagrams and graphs drawn by them can be 
usefully exhibited. This exhibition in fact should be so planned 
asto bring out the various activities in school, so that it will 
act as an encouragement for the children engaged in these various 
activities. Besides, the planning and conducting of the exhibition 
itself will provide a new and stimulating experience, 


There is yet another type of activity which is important. 
The child must be made to feel when still quite young that he is 
part of a social unit, and should cultivate habits that are good 
for the community. With that end in view, many kinds of social 


of people on those days, can be made occasions for organising 
social services. Such activities as helping in orderly traffic, 
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public sanitation, etc., can be undertaken. Care should be taken 
to see that no activity is considered low or in fra dig. Similarly 
in summer, drinking water can be distributed which will fulfil 
another great need and will be widely appreciated. At railway 
station, women and children can be helped in the purchase of 
tickets, by helping to get accommodation at rush periods, etc, 
The extent of these activities willin a large measure depend upon 
the age of the boys and the responsibity they can undertake. 
These social services if properly organised will provide scope for 
the development of the child in a very important aspect of his 
personality. In addition, they will give a place of importance 
to the teacher in society as well as make the school a real com- 
munity centre. 

These social service activities need not be confined to 
festivals. It is necessary that they should become a part of the 
daily school life. Keeping the school surroundings clean, proper 
disposal of the night soil in the school latrine, maintainuig the 
school building clean and smart, without cobwebs and in trim 
condition, the provision of good drinking water by the boys 
themselves for their own use, the organisation of orderly games, 
etc., should provide everyday experiences inculcating good social 
habits in children. 

All these activities should be exploited for the purpose of 
education and training in good habits in a Basic school. Every 
thing will depend on how they are organised. If they are felt as 
a superimposed task on the children, their educational value will 
be largely lost. But if planned in a manner in which the child 
will take to them naturally and find joy in them, then their edu- 
cational possibilities are immense. Much will, therefore, depend 
upon the individual initiative, imagination and vitality of the 


teacher. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PROBLEMS OF SELF-SUPPORT 


If there was,one aspect of Basic education which met with 
Stout opposition from the outset, it is its self-supporting nature. 
Gandhiji made it clear from the beginning that taken as a whole, 
a vocation or vocations are the best medium for the all-round 
development of a boy or a girl, and therefore, as far as possible 
the syllabus should be woven round vocational training and an 
education thus conceived is bound to be self-supporting, even 
though for the first and even for the second year’s course it may 
not be so. This view of education was received by most people 
with a great deal of scepticism. It has always been recognised in 
the course of centuries, as a matter of practical experience in all 
civilized countries, that education is a costly venture, and Mahat- 
maji’s words seemed to belie the experience of the whole world. 
The opposition ranged from caution and scepticism, very respect- 
fully expressed out of reverence for the personality of Mahatma 
Gandhi, to downright denunciation. One professor went to the 
extent of saying, “Let us not delude ourselves into believing that 
self-snpporting workshop schools manufacturing and marketing 
goods will impart education. In actual practice, it will be nothing 
but legalised child labour. A school or a college should be a 
place where young minds live in a world of values rather than 
of prices, If at the impressionable period of their lives, manu- 
facture, marketing and money-making be placed as their ideal, 
their growth will be arrested. To sum up, it is bad economy to 
adopt a short-sighted policy which wil! make the schools solvent 
and the nation bankrupt’. 


The Central Advisory Board of Education, the accredited 
organ of the Government of India, went through this aspect of 
Basic education and expressed the following views in their Post- 
War Educational Plan. “While the Board gladly recognised 
that this scheme contains much sound "educational doctrine, which 
they (the Board) have not hesitated to incorporate in their own 
system of Basic education, they are convinced that its financial 
expectations, even in the very doubtful event of their being realis- 
able under any circumstances, could only be realised at a cost of 
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educational efficiency, which they are not prepared to contemplate. 
They are, therefore, driven reluctantly to the conclusion, that if 
India wants a proper system of education, she will have to follow 
the practice of other countries and pay for it.” 


To such critics Gandhiji replied, “We have up to now con- 
centrated on stuffing children’s minds with all kinds of information, 
without even thinking of stimulating or developing them. Let 
us now cry a halt and concentrate on educating the child properly 
through manual work, not as a side activity, but as a prime means 
of intellectual training.* Weare apt to think lightly of village 
crafts because we have divorced educational from manual train- 
ing. It is a gross superstition to think that this sort of vocational 
exercise will make education dull or cramp the child’s mind. 
Some of my happiest recollections are the bright and joyful faces 
of children while they were receiving vocational instruction under 
competent teachers.** 


“Tf such an education is given, the direct result will be that 
it will be self-supporting. But the test of success is not its self- 
supporting character, but that the whole man has been drawn 
out through the teaching of the handicraft in a scientific manner. 
The self-supporting part should be the logical corollary of the fact 


that the pupil has learnt the use of everyone of his faculties.”*** 
At the beginning, in the absence of experience, this concept 


could only be a subject of discussion and controversy. Gandhiji 
made two claims for Basic education, namely, that through crafts 
a better type of education could be imparted and that the practice 
of craft far from affecting the efficiency of education would improve 
its quality ; and, secondly, that it could be self-supporting through 
the work of the child. This could be tested only through experi- 
ence derived from experiment conducted in this type of educa- 
tion in the course of some years. Such experience was not avail- 
able when Basic education was inaugurated in 1937 ; but it is now 
fortunately available to us. Basic education from grade I to VIII 
has been conducted and successfully completed in Sevagram and 
Bihar, In some other provinces also, like Madras and Bombay, 
such experimental schools in Basic education have been conducted 
and their experience has been made available to us. Today, we 


+ Page 38—Basic Education by M.K. Gandhi 
** Page 50 - Ibid 
*** Page 52—Ibid 
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have a mass of statistics, figures and experience through which 
we can scientifically assess the two claims made on behalf of Basic 
education. And so the same Central Advisory Board of education 
which so unreservedly condemned the self-supporting theory of 
Basic education, decided at its meeting, held in January 1949 
that it should study the experience gained in the various provinces 
to explore the productive aspect of the Basic Education Scheme 
with due regard to the educational interest of the pupils, 
It appointed a Committee for the purpose. That Commiitee 
selected two senior officers of the Government of India, Dr. Pires 
and Dr. Lakhani, to go into the matter and report their findings. 
This team collected figures and statistics from Basic schools 
all over India. Since in Bihar the experiment had gone on for” 
the longest number of years and has worked in a manner which 
could be considered as normally satisfactory, the Committe paid 
personal visits to some of the institutions in that State, The 
Government of Bihar also presented a memorandum on the subject, 
laying down certain conditions which should be implemented as 
a preliminary to any expectation of production in these schools 
They found “the highest percentage of self-sufficiency 
reached by a Junior Basic school in India from amongst the schools 
which sent returns, was 12.1. This figure was attained by the 
Anyasipur Junior Basic School, Orissa, during the year 1950-51. 
The age-range of the pupils in this school varied from seven years 
in grade I, to 12 years in grade V. (We might ignore the per- 
centage of 29.3 reached by the Kasturba Gandhi Gurukulam, 
Vedaranyam, Madras State, where the children over the age of 
nine get sleep for seven hours only and are expected to do five 
hours’ manual labour daily. Besides, electric power is avail- 
able in the school for irrigation). According to the Bihar Govern- 
ment’s publication, “Basic Education in Bihar—III—Economic 
Possibilities”, the productivity in the upper grades of a Senior 
Basic school is so high that the net recurring cost of a Senior Basic 
and a Junior Basic school is practically the same, as shown below : 
Senior Basic School Junior Basic School 


(for full classes ) (for full classes) 
Recurring cost Rs. 10,200 Rs. 5,000 
Income Rs. 6,700 ` Rs. 1,400 
Net cost Rs. : 3,500 Rs. 3,6007* 


* Para 7 of the Pires-Lakhani Report. 
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Amongst Senior Basic schocls the Mathura Senior Basic 
School, with wood and metal work as basic craft in the top three 
grades, was found to be self-supporting to the extent of 44.03 per 
cent. Butit was the Sevagram Basic School that reached the 
maximum limit of supporting with its 63 per cent. 

“For the success of the productive aspect of Basic education, 
they found that the following conditions were absolutely neces- 
sary i: 7 

(i) A Basic school should consist of eight classes and 
should not be a truncated Basic school of five classes 
only. 

(ii) All the classes should have their full quota of 30 
students. 

(iii) Basic schools should be well-equipped with the neces- 
sary tools and appliances, as well as sufficient land, and 
sufficient land and livestock, in the case of agricul- 
tural Basic schools. 

(iv) They should also be staffed and supervised by ° well- 
trained persons having faith in the objective of self- 
sufficient and self-supporting education.”* 

It was not always possible to measure the monetary value of 

the work done by the school. The case mentioned below of 

deepening of wells by the students themselves is one of several 
remarkable cases of courage, persistence and strength, which is 
perhaps of greater value than the mere economic outcome of these 
efforts. “The Basic Education Centre at Loni did not- have 
enough water for even the five acres of land it possessed. Both 

the pupil-teachers and the staff resolved to dig a new well at a 

site suggested by a water-diviner and divided themselves into three 

batches. The Principal himself worked with all the three batches 
to keep up the enthusiasm. For the initial work, the Centre 
borrowed Rs. 3,000 from the Mahatma Gandhi Cooperative 

Society which is running with remarkable success for the benefit 

of the staff and the pupil-teachers. After working for some time 

at the depth of four feet, the party came across not water but a 

huge rock which apart from costing a good bit to blow up, tried 

the patience and perseverance of the workers. But they persisted 
and broke the rock 11 feet and in the end they got a beautiful 
well 21 feet deep and 27 feet in diameter. It is sufficiently big to 


* Para 6 of the Pires-Lakhani Report. 
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be used for swimming as well. According to the P.W.D. engineer, 
the well was worth Rs. 8,600 ! 

The Gandhi Basic. Training School at Perianaickenpalayam 
conducted by the Sri Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya, Coimbatore 
District had on its rolls in 1951-52, 70 students, 35 in the first 
and 35 in the second year. The students had spun 4,200 hanks 
of yarn and that makes them 84 percent self-sufficient in their 
requirements of yarn. Two hundred five anda half yards of 
cloth were woven and the self-sufficiency in cloth was sixteen and 
a quarter per cent. As there was water scarcity during the beginn- 
ing of the year, the students and staff determined to deepen 
their well themselves. Working by turns they bored it to a depth 
of 30 feet. Thanks to their earnest and persevering effort, the 
water supply had doubled in the well. This made it possible to 
grow some vegetables in the garden attached to the school as well 
as to supply water to the staff quarters. From month to month, 
the school became more and more self-sufficient in its requirements 
of vegetables, and for the month of December 1951, the school 
was 55 per cent self-sufficient. The students produced that year 
1,170 lbs. of vegetables, 60 Madras measures of paddy, 20 Madras 
measures of cholam and nine Madras measures of dal. The 
cotton field was estimated to produce about eight maunds of 
cotton. The total income of the school from craft work that year 
was Rs. 1,179/14/3. This comes to 7} per cent of what has been 
spent on running the school.* 

This does not include the value of the well-boring work, 
which is of vital and considerable economic value, but is difficult 
to assess in terms of money. 

It may not be necessary now to go into details about the 
income level attained by the various Basic schools all over the 
country. That is given in detail in the tabular statement appended ` 
to the Pires-Lakhani Report. But while considering this matter, 
it is necessary to look into another aspect of the work done by 
Basic institutions, which may not be possible to calculate in terms 
of money but is nevertheless very important. Many of the insti- 
tutions, devoted to Basic education, undertake and do various items 
of community service, such as road repairing or laying, putting up 
compost latrines, constructing Magan chulas resulting in the 


* Para 2-3 of the Report of the Sri Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya 
for the year 1951-52 
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saving of fuel, etc. It may be difficult to measure these services in 
economic terms ; nor can they be called self-supporting in any 
sense of the term ; nevertheless, these are activities and achieve- 
ments which are of far greater worth in the shapping of the boys 
and their outlook and aspiration and, thereof, of considerable 
educational value. 


Messers Pires and Lakhani then went into the question of 
efficiency of instruction in the matter of imparting knowledge. 
It has been presumed by many that giving so much time to crafts 
and other activities was bound to affect the maintenance of aca- 
demic standards. In the words of the Committee, the exami- 
nation results of the Basic centres belie such apprehensions. To 
quote them, “It may be argued that these examples of self-help 
and work in the villages, however laudable, come in the way of 
the academic studies of the pupil-teachers. The examination 
results of the Basic Training Centrs, Loni, reproduced below, 
however, belie such apprehensions. 


Primary Teachers’ © Primary School Cer- 
Certificate Examina- tificate Examination 


ton 
1947-48 87% 27% 
1948-49 96% 66% 
1949-50 84% 96% 
1950-51 93.5 % 94%" 


The Committee un: the Productive Aspect of Bosic Education 
considered the report of the two officers deputed to inquire into 
the mattar and unanimously came to the following conclusion, 
‘that it was essential to give due importance to the self 
supporting aspect of Basic education and on thebas is of the data 
and the material collected, there was justification for the Central 
Advisory Board of Education for modifying the views expressed 
by them in their report of the year 1944 and to recommend to the 
Government the proper implementation of this aspect of the 
Scheme’. The Committee added that even the purely scholastic 
side of the school work had not suffered in spite of the time given 
to craft and that in fact from the wider educational point of view, 
the children had actually profited a good deal from this type of 
education. In view of the satisfactory position of their academic 


*para 24 of the Pires-Lakhani Report. 
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“Knowledge, it was suggested that the scholars trained in Basi 
schools should be enabled to get admission both to the 
grades of Secondary education and to the University without 
difficulty. 


The Central Advisory Board of Education considered th 
report of the committee in 1952 and expressed the view ‘that the 
element of craft wotk in Basic education is of such educational 
importance and value that, even if no economic considerations 
were involved, it is necessary to replace ordinary primary educa- 
tion by Basic education in a planned manner. In carrying out 
this programme special attention of the State Governments should 
be drawn to the fact that a system of education cannot be con- 
sidered as Basic education unless (a) it provides an integrated 
course including both the junior and the Senior stages and (b) it 
places adequate emphasis on craft work, both its educational and 
productive aspects’. 


Thus, it was found, given the conditions necessary for its 
successful implementation, that children’s craft work can meet a 
good portion of the school expenditure. The experience of the last 
ten years in Basic education, even in perfect and somewhat 
unsympathetic circumstances, has shown that Gandhiji’s idea of 
Basic education was a sound educational doctrine. From the 
point of view of academic instruction, it has been found, even if 
no economic considerations were possible, that a school which pro- 
vided the performance of conscientious and planned craft work 
was educationally and Psychologically much better than ordinary 
book-centered schools. It was conclusively proved that not only 
was it possible for Basic schools to make a not insignificant contri- 
bution towards the cost of the school if productive work is under- 
taken, but also that, wherever such productive crafts had been 
undertaken and even a considerable part of the school time had 


been given to it, academic work had not been affected, but had 
definitely improved. 


CHAPTER VII 
UTILISING FESTIVALS 


Our festivals are the visible embodiments of our culture. 
Each of our festivals has a great and abiding significance To 
take a few examples, Navaratri is an art festival combined with 
the worship of God in the aspect of Universal Mother, Ram 
Naumi, the expression of a national hero-worship of one of the 
greatest men of all times, Onam in Malabar, Pongal in Tamil Nad, 
Makarasankaranthi in other parts of India during the time of har- 
vest, are thanksgiving festivals for the blessing of the Earth. 
But how do we celebrate them today ? The schools rarely take 
note of them, except to give a holiday. The children think no 
more of them than as opportunities to be rid of school. These 
are not supposed to do anything with education. In fact, our 
education is wholly divorced from the cultural effects of these 
festivals. The result is that our education is a dull routine, 
devoid of the zest of life, cut adrift from the observances of the 
mass of the people. If our children today have any vestige of our 
culture, it is because of the influence of the home and in spite of 
our schools) We may be asked, “How can these festivals be 
observed since most of them pertain to one religion, in schools 
which contain children belonging to all religions in a State which 
has proclaimed itself to be secular ?? The answer is not difficult. 
It is by no means true that all the festivals have a religious back- 
ground. Some of them like Pongal are not really of a religious 
nature, as may be seen from the fact that it is observed by all 
communities devoted to agriculture. These festivals can belong 
to all religions. The observance of these and other festivals will 
itself give a wealth of outlook and inculcate tolerance and respect 
for all religions in the mind of our children. Basic education is 
education through life, and so must utilise the festivals also for the 
education of the child. 

Festivals are generally of six kinds. One class is undoubtedly 
religious. | Maha Shivarathri, Vaikunta Ekadeshi, Vinayaka 
Chathurthi, Gayatri, Japam, Christmas, Easter, the Prophet's 
Birthday, and others are of this variety. The second pertain to the 
seasons, such as Onam, Pongal, the Adi Festival (in Tamil Nad), 
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the Lunar and Solar Eclipses. The third such as Deepavali and 
Saraswati Puja are days of national rejoicings accompained by 
all kinds of fun, frolic, art and music. The fourth are national 
festivals, namely, Republic Day, Independence Day and Mahatma- 
ji’s Birthday. Another kind is the celebration of the birthdays 
of national heros, such as Buddha, Sankara, Ramanuja, Rama- 
krishna, Vivekanahda and Gandhi. There is one more kind 
of festival, namely, the literary festivals, the birthday (of 
Thiruvalluvar; Kambar, Tulsidas and others. It may be seen 
that the proportion of purely religious festivals is not 
high. The emphasis in a large majority of them is on art, 
music, dancing, joy, national consciousness and a life of consecra- 
tion to great ideals of devotion and service. If our boys “and girls 
are to have a healthy growth of body and mind, the utilisation of 
these festivals for purposes of education is essential. These 
days, far from being declared holidays with schools closed, should 
be the days when schools work in full strength, not for the usual 
routine work, but for understanding the implications of the festi- 
vals and re-living them in the lives of the children, Let us see how 
these can be utilised for purposes of education. While doing. so, 
I shall not, for the moment, take into consideration those pertain- 
ing to the category of religion, though I could wish that the impli- 
cations of the main festivals of all religions were rightly explained 
to our boys and girls to whatever religion they may belong. 


The festivals indicating the harvest and the change of 
seasons are significant ones. Thc boys and girls living in towns 
rarely become aware of the exhilarating effect of the change of 
seasons which these festivals indicate. To celebrate Pongal is 
to enjoy the harvest as well as to thank the Almighty for his 
blessings. The thanksgiving is for supply of food for the year. 
Boys should be taken on excursions across country so that they 
can come into contact with the countryside and Nature. They 
must be made to share in the national rejoicings found in various 
individual homes all over the villages. In addition to this, there 
is another aspect of this celebration to which the agriculturist 
attaches great importance, namely, Mattu Pongal, the offering 
for the cattle. Cattle are the helpers of men in this basic 
industry of agriculture. In addition to providing working 
power, they give him milk and also manure. And on this day, 
he acknowledges that help and expresses his gratitude to them. 
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The cattle are washed, bathed, their horns are painted to look 
beautiful, and offerings of food are made to them. In this we can 
see the brotherhood that man sees in other creatures and the gra- 
titude he expresses to them for providing him with companion- 
ship in work. If the children can, take part in all these ceremonies 
and understand the sentiments underlying them, there can be no 
greater education for them. These provide exercise to the body, 
fun and frolic and in addition inspire men with a sense of comra- 
deship. Other festivals of a similar nature lend themselves to 
similar experiences in a higher or lower degree. The Lunar and 
Solar Eclipses can be used to explain the working of the sun, 
earth and the moon. The study of the planets can also be connec- 
ted with it. 


The festivals such as Saraswati Puja and Deepavali are cele- 
brated throughout India. Of these, the former is mainly the festi- 
val for those who learn in schools. Saraswati is the Goddess of 
Learning and so Saraswati Puja can be celebrated in all educa- 
tional institutions. It may be, that the form of ceremonial wor- 
ship may not be shared by members of all regions, but all can take 
part in the cultural and artistic aspects of the festival. If we just 
study the implications of this festival, we will understand its 
universal character. On these days books are collected in a place 
and worshipped. The instruments that men use ordinarily such 
as the knife, the scythe, the plough and the pen, old instruments 
of self-defence such as clubs and spears are also assembled for wor- 
ship. Till recently in village schools, all children, rich and poor, 
bring some offerings from their homes. The rich may bring large 
quantities and costly things such as ghee, milk and sugar. The 
poor may bring smaller quantities and comparatively cheap things 
such as puffed rice. All these are mixed and offered to the God- 
dess of Learning, for in her presence size is unimportant, and the 
offerings are shared between all. In addition, kirtans, bhajans, 
dramas, dances, and all sorts of similar activities are organised on 
these days. These dances, dramas, composition of poetry and 
others can provide tremendous scope for self-expression. They also 
imply training in community effort. They bring out training in 
leadership. One may sing well, one may dance, one may draw, 
one may paint, one may act, one may not be any of these, but 
may be a good organiser but to all in varying capacities, the cele- 
bration provides opportunities for growth and self-expression, not 
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in competition, but in co-operation with one another. Educa- 
tionists in other countries are trying to invent such projects for the 
education of their children, but here we, who have a variety of 
colourful festivals, do not make sufficient use of them! These 
festivals, need by no means be confined to old orthodox way. Sports, 
matches, singing and orchestra, literary and art competitions 
and many other activities can be included in these celebrations 
according to the abilities of the children and the conditions of the 
surroundings. 

National celebrations such as Independence Day are of great 
importance to the country in bringing all people together. But 
in many schools, their significance is not well explained. As red 
letter days are holidays for schools nothing much is known about 
them. Independence was not achieved in a day. It was the result 
of over 60 years of national struggle, built by the sacrifice of the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of men and women in all parts of 
this great country. To whatever part of country we may belong, 
all of us belong to this great country. Freedom is not for the 
weak or the careless. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. To 
die for a cause is a great thing. But to live for it, a life-time of 
devotion and service for the country, is greater and more glorious. 
Boys and girls in our schools and colleges should feel this zest for 
a devoted life. To paraphrase an English saying, “Who lives if 
India dies, who dies if India lives”. These days should not only 
be celebrated as days of victorious achievement, but as days of 
dedication and service. While we have a legitimate reason for con- 
gratulating ourselves on what has already been achieved, these 
days must remind us of things that have still to be done. 
Eradication of poverty, misery and ignorance throughout the coun- 
try and provision of opportunities for all, these and many other 
things have yet to be done. We must dedicate ourselves to these 
objectives on this memorable day. 

Hero-worship is characteristic of the human mind. Young 
adolescent minds should have placed before them lives and per- 
sonalities that they can admire and follow. All expressions of power 
and strength are worshipped by the young. Of these, none is 
more powerful than that class of men who have moved the world 
from time to time. There have been great emperors like Alexander 
and Caesar. Few but historians know more than their names today. 
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Even fewer know of their lives. But greater than these have been 
the greater saviours of men and their names have come down to us 
from times immemorial. They have moulded the lives of millions of 
men and. women in these thousands of years. Such is their 
strength and power that millions ‘draw their sustenance from their 
lives and work done to the present day. Rama and Krishna of 
pre-historic times, Buddha, Christ and Mohammad in the historic 
age, Sankara and Ramanuja, Sri Ramakrishna, Vivekananda and 
Mahatma Gandhi in the modern age belong to this cate- 
gory. The birthdays of some of them have been celebrated 
for thousands of years in the past and their lives will continue 
to be an inspiration for thousands of years in the future. If 
the children in our schools and colleges are to be inspired by 
high ideals, and shape themselves on the rock-bed of purity, 
daring and immense strength, it can only be through their study- 
ing the lives of these great personalities. Their birthdays should 
be celebrated not by closing the schools as is done today, but by 
re-telling the stories of their lives, the dangers they faced, the tre- 
mendous odds they had to overcome and the efforts they had to 
make before attaining their objectives. It must be stressed that 
many of them began their lives as ordinary men, with common 
human weaknesses ; but with purity of vision, an indomitable will, 
a life of love and devotion, and service, they reached a peak of 
achievement. They should not be shown as distant personalities 
beyond human reach, but as men of human flesh and blood, who 
by dint of persistent work reached the highest stages of human 
endeavour—a stage which others also who will do an equal amount 
of work and faith can achieve. The celebration of their birthdays 
would inspire faith in our minds and stimulate us to tremendous 
efforts. 

The last kind of festival is the literary kind familiar to all 
countries, Celebration of the days of Thiruvalluvar, Kambar, 
Kalidasa, Tulsidas and others help us to remember and study their 
great works. These works have shaped the lives of generations 
of men and women. The observance of these days should help in 
. making a greater study and fuller appreciation of their works. 
Studies of the special aspects of their writings can be encouraged, 
articles written and speeches delivered on them. This study, far 
from being superficial, must be deep and abiding. It must be 
Stressed that these books and their great teachings are not for 
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mere scholastic study, or for mere literary appreciation, but for 
being and becoming, 

Education is not mere intellectual understanding, While 
the training of the intellect is an important aspect of education, 
it is by no means the whole of education. Education of the 
emotions is, undoubtedly, an equally if not more important part 
of education, Mere intellectual education is liable to make a man 
selfish, self-centred and cynical. But an education of the emo- 
tions gives him the right social perspective. The various festivals 
mentioned above give opportunities for this very necessary aspect 
of education. 


In the paragraphs above, we considered festivals as occasions 
that can be exploited for purposes of education in schools. There 
is yet another aspect of festivals, which should also be noted. 
Schools are not islands in society. They are integral parts of com- 
munity life, The foreigners who organised our schools did not 
know and live our life and so schools under them became separate 
entities, out of touch with the life of the people, regulated by a 
code of their own. But today the situation is different. Our 
schools must become community centres. They must provide 
Opportunities to pupils and teachers for community service. The 
students and the teachers in schools should have the exhilaration 
of serving social needs. Some of our festivals at which tens of 
thousands of people gather are great opportunities of social service. 
Taking South India, in Madura, Palni,Thiruchendur, Srirangam, 
Chidambaram and other places, lakhs of people gather on festival 
days. Such places and festivals exist throughout the country. In 
many places in each district lesser crowds, may be in thousands, 
gather. When such large numbers come together, sanitation, water 
supply, rendering first-aid, helping women and children, maintain- 
ing orderly traffic, etc., become difficult problems. The students of 
neighbouring schools and colleges can well organise themselves 
and help in these matters. Training in social service and citizenship 
can be acquired only by the organisation of such services. These 
are learning by doing as applied to the science of Social Service. 

In this connection I would like to share with the reader our 
personal experience. The Sri Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya 
in Coimbatore District celebrates every year the birthday of 
Sri Ramakrishna. Nearly 20,000 people attend. Special trains 
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and buses run for this occasion. Nearly 10,000 people are fed. 
A huge pandal to accommodate more than 10,000 persons is 
erected, An educational and cultural exhibition is also organised. 
Arrangements are made to receive for safe custody and return 
about 5,000 chappals, about 2,000 cycles and many hundred 
umbrellas. Traffic is regulated. And all these are organised 
entirely by the students. On one occasion I “was coming round 
at about 1 o’clock in the morning, on the night before the festival. 
A young boy of about 12, studying in the second form was work- 
ing in some part of the exhibition. Considering the hour of night, 
I suggested that he should go to bed. But his reply amazed me. 
He said, “Yes, but this should be finished. How can I go to 
bed without finishing my work?” It is this sort of spirit that 
actuates almost all the students and staff. If for nothing else, at 
least to inspire this spirit amongst our young men, it is good to 
undertake such work. : 

In the evolution of character and in the inculcation of self- 
confidence and faith, there is nothing more effective than trust 
and work. There is a saying in the great Thirukkural : “Select 
the proper man and having done so, trust him completely.’ 
There is nothing like opportunities of work to mould adolescent 
minds. Our muscles become stronger with their exercise, our 
lungs become stronger with hard breathing, even so our minds 
become stronger through effort and our will becomes strengthened 
by facing difficulties and solving them. Mere books, reading and 
writing, do not provide the varied exercises necessary for thé 
development of our body, mind and intellect. Opportunities for 
work, strengthened with knowledge—a judicious combination of 
both alone can help the full and proper development of our young» 
These festivals supply the necessary educational opportunities 
and every school should take advantage of them. sak 
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CHAPTER VIII 
FOOD AND BASIC EDUCATION 


Basic education is education through our daily experiences. 
There is no experience which is as persistent and indispensable 
as the food that we eat everyday. Food is a daily necessity. 
What is more natural, than to base our education on this vital 
experience ? Is it not surprising that in our scheme of education 
we have failed till now to use this very important activity ? 
The question may be asked whether this lends itself to purposes of 
instruction, The answer is simple. Not only does it provide scope 
for the education of the child, but it has tremendous possibilities 
for the teaching of Physiology, Biochemistry, Nutrition, Health, 
Hygiene and other important sciences, In addition, it has one 
other advantage. Education should not consist of theoretical 
knowledge only, but also of its practical application, In teaching 
health, it is not enough merely to teach the principles of healthy 
living, but it is absolutely necessary to create habits of healthy 
living in children, otherwise the theoretical teaching of health 
will be of no practical utility. In the same way, education about 
our food stuffs, apart from theoretical knowledge, should also 
include good habits, such as clean and nutritious cooking, serving 
and eating. 

This is'a subject very easy to introduce into any class. Ask 
the child, ‘What food did you eat today ? This will bring out 
the foods available in the locality. The answers given by various 
children can be gathered, analysed and classified. Some will 
have eaten rice, some cholam (Fowar), etc., the different vegetables 
taken can be enumerated, The fruits, milk products and other 
foods consumed can be listed. This will make the children realise 
varieties of food available in the locality at different seasons. 


The next question will be, How do we eat ? Here, our 
food habits can be discussed. The need for washing the hands 
before and after food, the necessity for rinsing the mouth, cleaning 
vessels, putting garbage in the proper place, keeping the house 
lean without flies, etc., the need to boil drinking water and keep 
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it in a clean vessel.can also be stressed. The good results of healthy 
living that arise from these habits, the causes of each food and . 
water-borne diseases like cholera, typhoid and food poisoning due 
to bacteria can be bought out in this connection. 


‘Why do you eat?” will follow next. The children wili 
say “To live and to satisfy hunger.’ The significance of hunger 
as loss of energy and the need to eat to replace the lost energy 
must be explained. The various purposes of food can be explain- 
ed, namely, to give energy, to build up tissues, to repair worn-out 
parts, to protect from disease through producing antibodies, to 
give zest to life and to confer smartness and vigour. The next 
question will be, “How are these needs met ?” Foods are broadly 
divided into cereals, pulses, nuts and oil seeds, vegetables, fruits, 
milk and milk products, flesh, condiments and spices. te 
contain proteins, fats, carbohydrates, vitamins, roughage and 
mineral salts. Proteins, fats and carbohydrates are referred to 
as energy-yielding items of foods, Vitamins and mineral salts, 
though they do not supply energy, play an important part in the 
physiological functions of the body. Water and fibre are also 
indispensable. The main function of the latter is the stimulation 
of the intestinal muscles for the proper evacuation of waste 
residues. Water, though it furnishes no calories or vitamins, is a 
very important part of our food. Water functions in almost 
every phase of our body metabolism. It is essential to tissue 
building. A large proportion of all the body fluids, including 
blood, is water. Water helps to regulate body temperature. 
Besides it may also provide minerals, for example, some hard 
water provides appreciable amounts of calcium. The cause and 
effect of constipation and how to avoid it will naturally fit into this 
topic. 

The question arises, ‘How much should we eat? and 
this leads to energy requirements and their calculations which will 
incidentally give scope for Mathematics, The daily requirements 
of energy in terms of calories worked out by the Nutrition Advisory 
Committee of the Indian Research Fund Association are given 


below :** 


** As quoted by W.R. Ackroyed—Health Bulletin No. 23, Toney of 
India—1951, p. 15. 
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Daily Requirements of Calories* 


Activity Net Calories 
Man (adult) Light or sedentary work ` 2,400 
120-lbs. Moderate work 3,000 
Very hard work 3,600 
Woman (adult) Light or sedentary work 2,100 
100 lbs. Moderate work 2,500 
Very hard work 3,000 
Pregnancy 2,100 
Lactation 2,700 
Children 

Under 1 year 100 
I— 3 years A 900 
Cre] ab 1,200 
Same 3) 1,400 
Ca Oh ás : 1,700 
0=12 y 2,000 

Adolescents 
12—15 years 2,400 
1$—21 ; 2,400 


À Then comes, “How to get the caloric and other requirements 
of body ? This leads us to the very important subject of “Balanced 
Diet’. A diet composed largely of rice with little milk, vegetables 
or fruits is an ill-balanced diet. To make it balanced, additions 
of milk, vegetables and fruits should be made. But this will make 
our food more expensive and place it beyond the reach of ordinary 
families. If milk cannot be-afforded, butter milk or skimmed 
milk reconstituted from skimmed milk powder, which are much 
cheaper than milk, may-be used, and the diet improved. If the 
ceréal consumed is milled rice, an improvement in the nutritive 
value of the diet (and in the health of those consuming it) can 


* A Calorie in Nutrition is the heat unit that is required to raise 
1 kg. of water by 1%. - 

The term “net calories” refers to the amount of energy available from 
the calories actually assimilated. 
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be brought about by wholly or partially.substituting hand-pounded 
rice, whole wheat, or one of the millets, particularly ragi. If 
milled rice remains the basis of the diet, it should be realised that 
the milled rice-eater needs more “protective” foods such as milk, 
green vegetables, fruits, etc, than the consumer of whole wheat 
or ragi. When the diet is almost wholly composed of rice—when 
people are so poor that they cannot afford to” buy other foods 
except in minute quantities—then the state in which the rice is 
eaten becomes of paramount importance. Parboiled rice, even 
when milled, is superior in nutritive value (particularly as regards 
the anti-beriberi vitamin) to raw rice milled to the same degree.* 

Food is not generally eaten raw but cooked, This naturally 
leads to the history of cooking from the ancient times. The 
effects of cooking on the nutritive value of food is an interesting 
subject. Cooking is of two kinds: the wet one like boiling and 
steaming, and the dry processes like frying, roasting and baking. 
Washing prior to cooking causes a loss of certain amount of 
minerals, when the wash water is discarded. In our houses, it is 
common practice to wash rice three or four times with large 
amount of water before cooking. By this process a considerable 
amount of minerals passes into the water and is wasted. Vitamins 
are also lost during cooking. The addition of soda (sodium bicar- 
bonate) to cooking water to facilitate cooking leads to even greater 
losses. But tamarind and lime juice with their high acidity values 
have a preservative effect on vitamins, particularly if food is not 
cooked too slowly. 

In spite of these losses by cooking, why do we still cook and 
eat? It is that food may be digestible, may look well, taste well 
— *The ordinary diet of the rice-sater in India and well-balanced diet as 
given on page 17 of the Health Bulletin No. 28, Government of India Press, 

(ozs. per adult man daily) 
Food Ordinary Diet 


Well-balanced Diet 


Rice 15 
Pulses 3 
Milk s 
Leafy vegetables 4 
Non-leafy vegetables 6 
Vegetable fats & oils less than 1.0¥ 2 
Fruits Negligible 2 
Fish, meat and eggs 0.5-1.5 3 (when 


Milk is absent from 
diet or taken in negli- 
gible quantities) 
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and that harmful bacteria may be killed. This leads us to ‘Who 
cooks our food? The answer, “Our mother, aunt or sister’, opens 
the discussion of the whole field of social and family relationships 
and our duties towards one another and the division of labour in 
the family. - . 

Now we are led to the question, ‘Who produces our food? 
The answer is self-evident. The farmers produce the basic pro- 
ducts which are the very basis of life. The earth does not yield 
without labour. It must also be intelligent labour. The farmer 
is supported by the cattle, which are the true companions of 
man in his life on this earth. A small kitchen garden attached 
to the school should provide interesting experiences of work on 
the land such as the preparation of the field, the various seasons 
and their influence on agriculture, the various soils and the manures 
which will improve them, the selection of seed, the amount of 
watering to be done, the time of weeding, protection from intrud- 
ers, such as insects, cattle and human trespassers, the daily watch- 
ing and the joy of harvesting, This may also lead to the question 
of where food grains are sold—namely, the shandy and the markets 
which will lead to an understanding of the elements of economics, 

‘What happens to the food we eat » is another aspect 
that can also be dealt with. The physiology of digestion and the 
anatomy of the digestive tract can be explained. What will happen 
if we eat too much or too little, can be explained and will be 
heard with a great deal of interest. It must be explained to the 
children that we eat to live and do not live to eat. Healthy 
living should be the sign of normal existence, and one should feel 
ashamed to fall sick as sickness is often the direct result of one’s 
own transgression. Food is better digested when joyfully consumed. 
Temper-tantrums and depressive minds disturb digestion. The 
connection between emotional conditions and health should be 
explained, so that children should learn when still young to havea 
balanced mind with a balanced body. 


Art in presenting food can be an enticing subject for children 
and even for adults. The colour combinations in the preparation 
of various items of food, the various beautiful forms into which 
they can be made, are of never-ending interest. Murukku, felabi, 
various forms of cakes, etc., are some examples. “Food and 
Festivals” is another interesting subject of study. Certain types 
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of food are associated with some festivals, like Kolukkatti for 
Vinayaka Chathurthi, Pongal during the Pongal festival, etc. And 
these naturally lead us to our many social habits and customs. 
And, above all, they suggest to us our custom of offering food to 
God and how the idea of offering to God purifies our minds 
and consecrates the food, 


There are many more things that can ‘be taught through 
food, such as various kinds of food for various kinds of people as 
young, adolescents and adults, food for the sedentary man and 
heavy worker, food for ordinary women and child-bearing mothers, 
the kind of food that should be given to the sick and the convales- 
cent. Cooking with various fuels such as firewood, charcoal, 
coal, kerosene and electricity can be considered in relation to 
time, money and nutritive value, In the same way, various 
kinds of ovens and cooking utensils can also be studied. Thus, 
there seems to be a vast body of knowledge that can be taught 
through correlation with food. But this must depend in a large 
measure on the age of the children, their capacity to understand, 
and the equipment of the teacher. i 


CHAPTER IX 
TEACHER TRAINING IN BASIC EDUCATION 


The best scheme of education can become a bad scheme 
if the teachers handling it are bad ; even so a bad scheme can, in 
practice, be made a good one if the teachers are good. The 
quality of an educational system depends in a large measure 
on our securing.a fair number of well—educated, well-equipped 
and contented teachers. We must be able to attract to the teach- 
ing profession talented and well-balanced young men and women 
who will take up their work with zeal, devotion and enthusiasm. 
Discontented teachers, who have no interest in their work and who 
do it haphazardly are a danger to the nation. For they will 
also inject their sourness, want of enthusiasm and inefficient ways 
into the millions of our children, thus, affecting national 
cheer and efficiency. Therefore, everything possible should be 
done fo attract good men and women to the teaching profession 
and retain them in contented service. é 


Basic education is education through craft and other activi- 
ties and experiences. And so it goes without saying that provision 
should be made to teach the basic crafts efficiently to prospec- 
tive teachers. In course of time, it is expected that the crafts intro- 
duced into Basic schools will be continued in the higher classes 
through related crafts suited to the age of the children, When 
such craft training has already been undergone by the students, 
the necessity for elaborate craft teaching may not exist in the 
Training schools and colleges. But till such conditions are 
obtained, a good portion of the time of the trainees in Training 
schools and colleges should be devoted to the learning of a craft, 
viz., spinning, weaving, dyeing and printing or carpentary, agricul- 
ture or any other suitable craft which is rich in educational 
possibilities. It is not merely learning about the crafts, but 
actually doing them with their own hands 3 and doing them effi- 
ciently, with the least wastage, with a thorough understanding of 
the various processes involved in the crafts, $ 


What is important is not just learning craft, but following 
the educational possibilities in the craft. Herein lies the technique 
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of Basic education, which must be understood, planned and achieved 
by the prospective teachers. Correlation of the processes in the 
craft and the other experiences of the child in teaching the 
various subjects is something which each pupil-teaher has to work 
out himself in practice. The teacher in the Training school can 
teach him the general principles of correlation and guide him in 
their applications, but it is only with constarft thought, practice 
and effort, that the pupil-teacher can understand and learn to 
perfect the technique. In this consists the importance of practice 
teaching. Thus, the essence of training in Basic education is that 
the prospective teacher should master all the details of the con- 
tents of the subjects he is expected to teach, should be an expert 
in the craft and other activities through which he is expected to 
teach and lastly, that he should be well-versed in the technique of 
correlated teaching. 


Besides these, there are certain objectives in teacher train- 
ing in general, which apply also to teachers in Basic education. 
Since the personality of the teacher is bound to have a great 
effect upon the students, it is important that our scheme of train- 
ing should help the prospective teachers to develop into balanced 
personalities. They should gain a broad understanding of our 
culture in order to give a cultural background to their pupils, 
In the modren age, when our society is based on a democratic 
set-up and when our existence depends upon a right understanding 
of good democratic principles by every man and woman in the 
country, it is necessary that the schools should become the 
exponents of this democratic background to our children even while 
young. To achieve this end, it is essential that our teahers 
should not only study the social, political and economic bases of 
democracy, but should also have worked and lived it during the 
course of their training, Prospective teachers should alse be 
provided with an adequate understanding of the procesess of 
human development and growth at all age levels » so that they 
may be competent to guide our young in and outside school. 

This training will naturally consist of both academic and 
practical sides. The academic portion will consist of a grasp 
of the subject-matter which the teacher is expected to teach. It 
will also consist of courses in education intended to give him an 
acquaintance with educational problems, such as Educational 
Philosophy, Principles and History of Education, Educational, 
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Psychology, Methods of Teaching, School Organisation and 
Hygiene. This is usually done in all Training schools and colleges 
in varying degress according to the educational background 
Previously attained by the pupil-teachers. What should be 
provided in addition is good community life, giving daily ex- 
periences of democratic living and self-management. The candi- 
dates in training» institutions should attain experience in sharing 
all work, and doing it with devotion and without a sense of high 
or low. They must learn to organise themselves in teamwork in 
harmony, learn to make tules, administer and obey them and 
above all, cultivate a social sense which will make them realise 
that what is good for the community is good for themselves as 
well. This will naturally involve the development of social habits 
such as keeping themselves and their Surroundings clean and. 
healthy, These objectives in educational training cannot be 
achived through mere theoretical instruction, but only by an 
organised hostel life. Therefore, for efficient training in Basic 
education, a good hostel-community life is a sine qua non. 


In addition, schools should keep in touch with the people 
around and become community centres. The pupil-teachers 
should be taken out for service in the villages. They must learn 
to observe the weekly shandy village festivals, the neighbouring 
temples where large numbers of people gather on occasions, 
activities changing with the seasons, and explore the possibilities 
of serving the village people in all possible ways. These are not 
to be taken merely as extra-curricular activities, but as an integral 
part of the educational curricula. 


Cultivation of a common prayer is an essential aspect of a 
higher cultural life and so of Basic education. Fanaticism in 
religion is a disease which should be avoided. It is a sign of 
intellectual intolerance and immaturity, While everyone is free. 
to follow his own religion as something good for him, he must 
regard other religions as equally good for those who follow them. 
In this connection, we should understand that social habits and 
practices should not be confused with religion. Untouchability 
is a vicious social custom and should be avoided by all means. 
So also are early Marriage and the system of dowry. Such 
customs exist amongst the followers of all religions. These should 
not be confused with the fundamental principles of those religions. 
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Tolerance of religions other than our own is an essential requisite 
of culture and a fundamental necessity to the working of a 
democratic society. To create a sense of unity, love and respect 
for one another, it is necessary that we should gather together in 
common prayer. This is even, more important for teachers who 
are expected to teach the children of all communities and religions 
that come to the school. And so, the community life in our Basic 
Training schools and colleges should include morning and evening 
gatherings in common prayer and devotion. This should also 
be accompanied by a sympathetic and respectful understanding of 
the teachings of all religions. Such festivals as Christmas, 
Mohammad’s and Buddha’s Birthdays, the Birthdays of Sri Rama, 
Sri Krishna, Sri Ramakrishna‘ and others will give ample oppor- 
tunity for such studies. 


Strengthening our cultural background will naturally imply 
a more intensive study of our languages. It is strange pheno- 
menon, perhaps only in India, that while every graduate can 
teach a foreign language, namely English, for teaching Tamil or 
Telugu, his own mother-tongue, he is not considered to be quali- 
fied. A Tamil or Telugu pandit is required for the purpose. In 
the same way even in Middle schools, while every Secondary grade 
trained teacher can teach English in Middle schools, pandits are 
required for the purpose of teaching Tamil or Telugu. What does 
this imply ? The presumption is, that while the graduate or the 
Secondary grade trained teacher has the necessary equipment in 
English, a foreign language, he does not possess the requisite 
standard of knowledge in his mother-tongue. This is an indica- 
tion of the low standard of our own languages in our schools and 
colleges. The institution of the Tamil pandit with an inferior 
status is a relic of a slavish past and the sooner it goes the better. 
Every teacher should have the necessary minimum attainment in 
his own language to teach that language, except in the highest 
classes where intensive study is required. This will help our 
students and teachers to attain a higher cultural background. 


It should not be imagined that all teacher training is complete 
when one has passed out of the Training school or college. Just 
as one does not finish learning with graduation (for learning 
continues as long as one lives), even so the teacher’s training 
improves with experience and study throughout life. Education 
is an ever-growing practical science; new factors, new methods 
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and new approaches to the, upbringing of the child are being daily 
discovered. And unless one keeps abreast of such knowledge and 
information, one is apt to become inefficient and ineffective. For 
this purpose, it is necessary that opportunities should be provided 
for in-service education for our men and women in the teaching 
profession. Some of the common means of in-service education 
are visits to model-institutions, meetings of teachers where common 
problems are raised and discussed, summer classes in higher 
institutions, seminars, short courses, research work, writing and 
speaking on professional topics. One of the latest means of in- 
service education is what is called “Teachers” Workshops.” 
Summer courses in higher institutions are one of the most 
popular and important methods of professional growth for 
teachers in service. It is unfortunate that many of our univer- 
sities and our Teachers’ colleges have not yet provided for them. 
It is necessary that regular provision should be made for such 
courses so that earnest teachers desiring professional advance- 
ment may take advantage of them during the long summer vaca- 
tion, While the summer courses generally consist of lectures, 
the Teachers’ Workshop is a group of experienced persons who 
take up definite problems, The characteristics of the Teachers’ 
Workshop are its informality and flexibility and its dealing with 
Specific tasks which the members wish to learn to do more skill- 
fully. It usually consists of a small group of 20-25 persons. 
Freedom and confidence are the usual results of the workshop. In 
it, each tember finds he is valued, his problem is considered 
worth attention and his experience is taken as the Starting point 
of discussion, The benefits of the workshop are not only a clearer 
understanding of the Problems as a result of the discussions: but 
the common life and activities which provide opportunities for the 
discovery of unsuspected talents amongst the members. I had 
occasion to visit such a literary workshop organised by the Govern- 
ment of India at Alipore near Delhi for the purpose of training 
teachers for writing adult education literature and I was impressed 
by the technique employed and the results obtained. : 
To induce teachers to g0 in for in-service training, it is 
necessary to provide encouragement for them. In many depart- 
ments of Government, opportunities are provided for those on the 
lower rungs to appear for Progressive tests to qualify themselves 
for higher posts. It is surprising that there is no such provision 
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in the educational field. This in-service training should mean 
something in terms of increment or for “qualifying these candidates 
for higher posts. Unless such opportunities are provided, there 
will not be the requisite urge among teachers to take advantage of 
further training. 


Teacher training is essentially a training “in leadership, to 
guide and help our young to grow in the best manner possible. 
Education as the mere imparting of knowledge int certain matters 
isa narrow view. It is really helping each child to grow accord- 
ing to his or her own genius, to understand their difficulties and 
help to solve their individual problems so that the impediments to 
their growth can be removed, and each may be given a chance to 
develop in the best manner possible. To help the child in this 
way is real education. To do this requires high intelligence, 
initiative, self-restraint, kindliness, tact, fairplay and energy. 
Training schools and colleges should be so organised as to bring 
out these qualities in their trainees. When we observe the quality 
of our present training and the human material that we are offered 
for the profession, we are bound to take a rather pessimistic vjew 
of the future. But if we are to improve the quality of our educa- 
tonal system, this problem must be faced squarely and steps 
should be taken to solve it. 


CHAPTER X 
THE FUTURE 


When Basic education was first propounded before the 
country in 1937, many of the orthodox pandits in education 
pooh-poohed the idea. The very notion of combining education 
with work was strange and even obnoxious to them. They went 
so far as to say that education through work would result in slave 
labour of school children. But after nearly 15 years, this has 
been accepted as salutary, something that should be absorbed in 
our educational curricula, The recent Commission on University 
Education presided over by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan has warmly 
welcomed and approved this idea, “as a fundamental concept 
which is steadily gaining support and application in the educational 
world.” Even the more recent Secondary Education Commission 
said: “From the point of view of the individual, real education 
consists in planning, executing and finally achieving something of 
which he can feel satisfied. It is in doing that ingenuity develops.”’* 
They went so far as to say that ‘the workshop is undoubtedly a 
character-building institution.’* 3 


The spirit of Basic education has considerably permeated 
society. We see today everywhere emphasis being laid on the 
importance of work involving mariual labour. We see the 
National Cadet Corps digging many furlongs of drains, students 
building school houses, college boys and girls laying roads, 
constructing latrines, urinals, etc., and educated men and women 
organising cleaning campaigns in the villages. These would have 
been unheard of in a previous generation and are in a large 
measure due to the message of Gandhiji. But these tendencies, 
good as they are, are not enough. The future of any country 
depends upon the quality of the work of its ordinary man and 
the technical ability which he brings to bear on his daily duties, 
in whatever sphere he may be placed. Besides individual 
excellence, the quality to work together, in harmony with others 
for a common objective, is of the utmost importance. In the 
present age, success comes to those who can organise and inspire 


* Page 40—Secondary Education Commission Report, 1952-53. 
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large masses of men for a common purpose, Such ‘qualities are 
acquired only by long training. Our educational institutions 
should adapt themselves to a type of education which will evoke 
these qualities. 

Basic education has been worked on a countrywide scale only. 
in the Junior and Senior Basic stages. There are only a few 
schools in the country working the Post-Basiç Courses. Barring 
some schools in Bihar and the one at Sevagram, there are hardly 
any in the States. Recently, permission has been given to only two 
institutions to start Post-Basic classes in the State of Madras. It 
will be clear that the pace of progress in the application of Basic 
education has been slow and must be quickened; in the field of 
Higher education, it is almost nil. As has been observed by the 
University Education Commission, “there is a tendency in 
university circles to look upon alternating work and study, and also 
upon ‘practical’ courses, especially those calling for manual 
craftsmanship, as suited to inferior minds, while the professional 
courses are for intellectuals. This separation of skill of hand from 
skill of mind has greatly retarded the mastery of the physical world 
and has been a major cause of poverty, especially, in India. Practi- 
cal work should not leave the worker in a blind alley without conti- 
nued opportunity for advancement. Like scholarship, it should be 
recognised with ascending grades of achievement and opportunity, 
so that a man who develops high ability with hand and eye may 
have scope to advancement equal to that of the purely intellectual 
worker”*, Our university courses must be reorganised to provide 
these opportunities, 

In addition , courses of higher learning should be such as 
will offer opportunities for physical labour in crafts which would 
help in the study of those subjects. To illustrate, Engineering 
is Applied Physics, Agriculture is Applied Organic Chemistry, 
Tanning and other crafts are applications of chemical principles. 
It will be a great advantage both from the point of view of 
academic understanding and the development of industry to 
establish contact between the colleges and the workshops. 
It is not suggested that everyone should be made to undergo many 
hours of compulsory craft work. There are always in society a 
few distinguished individuals who may have an aptitude for 

scholastic study and fundamental research, who should be given 
~ * Page 576—University Education Commission Report, 1948-49 
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opportunities for academic study involving high specialisation. 
But the number: of such persons cannot be large. Apart from 
those few, the large number of students undergoing collegiate 
education should be given opportunities to combine manual work 
with intellectual study. This will have the additional advantage 
of making Higher education more purposeful. 


Basic education has passed the stage of experimentation. 
It has been accepted as the educational policy of the Governments 
in the Centre and in the States. But it is strange that it hds not 
yet been integrated in our educational system. Basic schools 
and Basic Training institutions still exist as islands amidst a large 
number of different types of schools. This situation by its very 
nature is not helpful to the growth of Basic education. If we 
are convinced about the effectiveness and the merits of Basic 
education, it is necessary that we should take immediate steps to 
reorientate all our schools in that spirit. There may be adminis- 
trative difficulties in introducing crafts and such other activities in 
all these schools immediately. But certainly there are other aspects 
such as cleaning, gardening, etc., which can be introduced 
Without delay. The slow pace of Basic education is an indication 
of lethargy which is the enemy ofall progress in the educational 
field. Such activities as are possible should be immediately 
integrated in all our Elementary schools ; the same thing should 
be done also in our Secondary schools. Universities should be 
induced to introduce this spirit and programme in colleges also 
as an integral part of their curricula. What we want is a dynamic 
programme of reorientation of all our educational institutions 
bringing them in line with the principle of education through 
work, 

If Basic education should serve the needs of the nation in 
all its aspects, we should take care constantly to explore the present 
and future;needs of our national lite. It is undoubtedly true that 
the Great Father of our Nation was constantly thinking about 
the millions of our poor men and women in the villages in which 
the large majority of our people live. But it should be recognised 
that Basic education is an instrument of uplift for all people 
wherever they might be. And so, the programme of Basic 
education should include plans to meet the conditions of today 
and tomorrow, of the villages and towns, and men and women in 
various positions in life. Flexibility and freedom should be given 
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to individual institutions to work out the details suitable to the 
people and the place in which they are situated. 


Basic education is the last and perhaps the greatest gift of 
the Father of our Nation. It is the final result of his devoted 
service to the country extending over halfa century. It is also 
the expression of his deep and innate love for the child, so that 
it may be allowed freedom and opportunity to grow in fulfilment 
of its own genius. The future of our country depends upon our 
providing these facilities for our children. 


